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Ho bleſt is he who crowns in ſhades like theſe, 
A youth of labor with an age of eaſe; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceiv'd decay, 
While reſignation gently flopes the way: 
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GRAND the DUCHESS of BOLTON. 


MaDam, 


N offering your Grace the humble 

tribute of theſe pages, I do but ren- 

der a right to which you ſtand entitled 
from many conſiderations. 


Vour own happy ſucceſs in the art of 
delineation, your alliance with the moſt 
noble Owner of the ample Territories, 


whoſe unremitted friendſhip I have now 


had the honor to experience for forty 
ears, are not the only motives to this 
addrels, 


Surrounded as I am in the centre of 
ſcenes deſcribed, I could not be a mute 


ſpectator, when the objects ſo irreſiſtibly 
invited Ty attention, 
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To your Grace, who needs no inter- 
preter of rural nature, I ſhould have ſtood 
leſs excuſed, had not a Charity, which I 
wiſh to ſerve, and for whoſe emolument 


' theſe attempts are now riſqued abroad, 
induced me to employ in this manner a 
few hours of leiſure from my more eſſen- 
tial engagements. | 


Your Grace's candor, united with that 


of the public, will, I hope, advert more 
to the end than to the literary merits of 
this publication, ſince I am conſcious that 


ſo trifiing an inſet, ſhort as its natural 


duration would be, muſt prematurely fall, 


if the mercy of Criticiſm, and the foſ- 
tering wing of Charity, do not protect it. 


Stoical indeed muſt be the heart that 
glows not at the view of an inſtitution ſo 
replete with preſent and conſequential 


good, by which diſabled Induſtry is re- 
ſtored, pining Poverty made joyful, An- 


guiſh aſſuaged, and even Life preſerved. 


Humanity muſt therefore fervently wiſh 


that the fund of this very important 
Charity, in one of the moſt conliderable 
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trading towns in the kingdom, may be 
always equal to its liberal plan, formed 


on the truly beneficent and extenſive 


ſcale of relieving neighbour, ſojourner, 
and the moſt diſtant ſtranger, without 


diſtinction, 


Thrice happy then will be the author, 


if by throwing in his mite, it ſhould tend 
to alleviate the greateſt of all afflictions, 


the complicated calamities of indigence 
and ſickneſs. A plan which cannot but 


coincide with the ſofteſt feelings of your 
ſex, and be in particular congenial to your 


Grace's ſentiments, extended to every 
"ot of diſtreſs. 


I am, Maran, 
Your Grace's moſt obedient 
And truly devoted ſervant, 
THOMAS MAUDE. 


Bol rox-HALL, May 20, 1780. 


INTRODUCTION. 


4 local, it may be neceſſary to premiſe, that the 
principal ſcene is a ſeat belonging to the Duke of Bor- 


rox, in Wenſtey-Dale, ten miles from Richmond, and 


four from Middleham, in Yorkſbire, where his Grace 


poſſeſſes property as conſiderable, as it is nobly orna- 


mental to the country. For beſides a range of ten al- 
moſt united manors, including many populous villages, 
and a once ſplendid caſtle, whoſe venerable remains 
even now greatly enrich the pleaſing landſcape, his 
Lordſhip has a capital manſion, three miles diſtant from 


Bolton-Caftle, whence the title is derived, and one mile 


from Wenfley, from which village the Dale receives 
its name. A ſpot no leſs conſpicuous for many bold, 
ſingular, and groteſque beauties of nature, than by the 
lineaments of a more poliſhed aſpect. The commodi- 
ties of the vailey for home and foreign conſumption, 
which laſt is not inconſiderable, are fat cattle, horſes, 


wool, butter, cheeſe, mittens, knit ſtockings, calamine, 


and lead, a 


8 many alluſions in the following piece are merely 


INTRODUCTION. 
The houſe was finiſhed about the year 1678, by 
_ CaarLes, Marquis of WIN CAESTER, afterwards 
created Duke of BOL TON, and ſon of Joan the fifth 
Marquis, whoſe valour and loyalty, at an advanced age, 
were ſo remarkably diſplayed in the brave and long de- 
fence of his caſtle at Bang in Hampſhire (now eraſed) 
during the civil war in the laſt century. A defence 
Which has been celebrated by a variety of hiſtorians, 
for many peculiar circumſtances attending it, relative 
both to the proweſs of the beſieged, in which the Mar- 
chioneſs was remarkably concerned, and the treaſure 
ſeized by Cromwell, at the capture of the place. 


His Grace died the 27th of February, 1698, aged 6g, 
at Amport, near Andover, in Hampſhire, and was in- 
terred at Bang, the burying-place of the family, leav- 
ing many noble proofs of liberality to his ſervants, and 
perpetuities to the poor. 85 


In regard to the following compoſition, the reader 
will perceive that I have ingrafted upon the native ſtock 
of rural deſcription ſome miſcellaneous and exotic ſhoots, 
to vary that uniformity which muſt be the neceſſary 
reſult of paſtoral writing. For however various and 
charming creation may be in her amazing productions, 
yet it muſt be confeſſed that in this walk of poetry, a 
few conceptions may cover or include a great extent of 
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country. Paſtoral poetry is a genus, where the reſpec- | 
tive ſpecies have been well defined from remote anti- 

- quity ; an amuſing field of flowers, but reaped by along 
ſucceſſion of the moſt judicious hands. 


_ 


— —— — : 


The leading objects of inanimate nature, ſuch as 
woods, waters, rocks, mountains, and plains, are found 
in part common to all countries; and few have features 
ſo peculiarly ſtriking and diſſimilar, as to mark them 
for any great length of deſcription, without falling into 

a reſemblance of thought with other writers, or running | 
into diſtinctions without a difference. Tt is the arrange- | 
ment and combination of the preceding images, with | 
an intermixture of the humbler orders of vegetation, 
that conſtitute the whole of rural ſcenery ; while the 
mode and manners of moving life may be called the 
buſineſs. Hence it will neceſſarily follow, that much 
of what may be ſaid of Vindſor - Foreſt, of Arno's Banks, 

| or of Wenſley-Dale, may be applied to many other places 
| with equal ſucceſs. From this conſideration, in order 
do forma diverſity, poſlibly aroſe that indulgence, we 
may ſay that literary warrant, in favour of digreſſions, not | | 

| tedious or abſurd, in poetry on rural ſubjects. And if N 
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the caſe be ſo in reſpe to a whole country, how much S | | 
more cogent muſt the argument appear when reſtricted ' Hi 
to the bounds of a province, a vale, ora farm? All that | 
can be well expected in this matter, is, the avoiding of | 
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ſervile imitation, inſipidity, or diſguſting redundance. 
The portrait of a flowery mead, however beautiful and 
elegant, muſt have its ſimilitude elſewhere. The ſports 
of the field, and the diverſions of the village, carry with 
them alſo a like application. It will therefore, I truſt, 
be ſome apology, if I have but drawn my piece ſuffi- 
ciently characteriſtical of the ſpot, without pretending to 
minute accuracy, cloſe deſcription, or abſolute novelty. 


In the diſplay of rural felicity, the paſſions often con- 


tribute to miſlead. If we bring the innocence, know- 
ledge, or happineſs of the peaſantry to the meaſuring line 
of truth, we ſhall but too frequently find that they differ 


little from depravity, ignorance, and wretchedneſs ; at 


leaſt ſome qualities contrary to what the poets uſually 
draw, too often mingle themſelves in the pompouſly 
figured ſcene. 3 | 


There was an age, fay ſome of reſpeQable fame, 


When princes were ſkepherds, and ſhepherds bards; 


| When a perſonal attendance on their flocks did not de- 


| baſe the dignity of rank; and rural employments, almoſt 
the fole occupation of the world, unoppoſed by ſciences 
or mechanic arts, flouriſhed in undiſturbed peace. But 
caprice, or faſhion, has ſhifted the ſcene; and would 


you behold the ſhepherd and the patriarch neareſt the 


original, you muſt revert to where the inroads of vice 
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und luxury have made the leaſt impreffions. Such per- 
haps are the ſolitary and leſs refined regions of Horeb, 
or the plains of the Tigris, where the paſtoral chief in 
his tent, or from his graſſy throne under the ſhade of 
the palm-tree, gives audience to migrating hordes, 
where milk and honey, dates, rice, and other vegetable 
fare, conſtitute his daily food, ſprings his beverage, 
and unadorned drapery his garments ; wiiere placid 
leiſure, cioudieſs fcies, and the ſoliciting objects of his 
ſituation, fir up genins to ſentiment and poeſy, in the 
true character of ancient ſimplicity, | 
It is highly probable that man in the early ſtate of 
the world, could not be filent amidf the ſurrounding 
charms of the creation. The view of nature, in the 
firmament, and on this globe, with the ſurvey of his 
own frame, the melody of birds, and the adventures of 
the chace, would unavoidably operate to the production 
of ſtrains beyond the ſtandard of common ideas ; and, 
agreeable to theſe ſentiments, we have been told, above 
three thouſand three hundred years ago, in all the rap- 
ture and ſublimity of ſacred eloquence, that . The 
« morning ſtars ſang together, and all the ſons of the 
_ «Deity ſhouted for joy.” Hence may be deduced the 
antiquity of this pleaſing art, hence alſo may we infer 
its primogeniture, while modern travellers relate its 
prevalence, even to be traced among ſavages the moſt 
rude and retired; 
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But whether love, or war, devotion, the beauties of 


nature, or the pleaſures of rural life, were the firſt in- 
citements to poetry, is a queſtion not ſo eaſy to reſolve. 


Yet be the deciſions of criticiſm upon theſe points as 
they may, it 1s perhaps leſs a doubt, that the happineſs 
with which our poets have transfuſed the beauties of 


imagery and ſentiment from the ancients into their own 
productions, with their native originality, render them 
equal to thoſe of all other countries and preceding 


times. Let us add, that the almoſt perpetual verdure 
with which our iſland is clothed, the variety of its 
features, and the brilliancy of its fair, recommend it 
above all other places as a ſubje& for the truly paſtoral 
deſcription. 


The diſcriminating changes of the year, the at» 
tractive beauty of our ſloping woodlands, our general 


attention to uſeful and ornamental culture, the equal 
tonfure of the fields, and the various evolutions of a 


mixed and pleaſed induſtry in hay-harveſt, with the 
plenty of crowning autumn, raiſe our conceptions of 
the ſeaſons to that acknowledged degree of pre-emi- 


nence which few other countries attain. For ſo pe- 
culiarly happy is the inſular ſituation of Britain, that 
the like temperature is not to be found in the ſame 
latitudes under different meridians : Our ſuns, though 


often glowing, have duly their remitted heat; our colds, 
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their attempered qualities ; the clouds ſeaſonably drop 
fatneſs, and our ſoil is in general grateful. Nor will it 
be denied, if experience is to determine, however ap- 
pearances may at firſt plead, that Britain affords more 
hours for labor and exerciſe without doors to the healthy 

and robuſt, in the courſe of the year, than even the 


boaſted climate of Italy, ſo much expoſed to the ex- 
tremes of heat and rain. 


The foſſil kingdom, though a curious branch of na- 
tural hiſtory, rarely comes within the poet's ſphere.— 
To deſcribe or analyſe the qualities of its materials, is a 
taſk which belongs rather to the gravity of philoſophical 
reſearch, than to the muſe. Such a ſurvey anſwers not 
her purpoſe, nor ſuits the fancy of her dreſs ; neither 
does ſhe ſtoop for the irritamenta malorum, as Ovid 
expreſles it: Scarcely can either the gem or the ore 
attract her notice; for where are the miſer and the 
poet unitedly found? 
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But though imagination dips not her pencil much in 
the colours of this department, yet true it is, that bodies 
pregnant with the moſt wonderful properties, and of 
the utmoſt utility, are furniſhed from the ſubterraneous 
world : Not to dwell upon iron, whoſe qualities are 
univerſally known, we ſhall only ſpecify the magnet, 
the inſcrutable agency of which in a manner ſupplies 
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the abſence of the ſtarry hoſt, informs the mariner, in 
the deepeſt darkneſs, whence the wind cometh, direct- 

ing him to ſteer through trackleſß and turbulent ſeas, 
to his deſtined port. Hence our geographical and 
other diſcoveries, hence the glories of commerce, and 
the ſocial intercourſe of widely-ſcattered nations. 


The ſimple conſideration of vegetable nature, gra- 
tifies without alloy. We diſcipline the ſoil, cultivate 
the beauties and neceſſaries of that kingdom to all our 
purpoſes, and are happy in the enjoyment of our labors, 

I had almoſt ſaid in the works of our own creation.— 
The objects riſe in glory, and ſet in gratitude ; they 
delight the ſenſes, they deceive not when duly attended 
to, and in fome degree reward the nurturing hand of 
all who properly extend it. 


To this claſs we owe much of our bodily defence, 
with various luxuries of attire, the ſtaff of life, and the 
rareſt elegancies of our board. In a ſingle inſtance, let 
us behold the progreſs but of one plant, common in its 
growth, important in its application. The flax robes 
us in the whiteneſs of ſnow, it comfortably ſpreads our 
tables and our couch, keeps clean our bodies, affords us 
paper whereon to expreſs our thoughts, and wings to 
waft them to the remoteſt quarters of the globe. 
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From ſtill life we advance to the animal rank; we | 
here launch into a world of ſuperior wonder, and ftand  ' || 
aſtoniſhed at that wiſe economy which ſo evidently diſ- | N 
plays itſelf throughout the vaſt expanſe. It would be 
ſuperfluous to enumerate all the pleaſures and accom- 
modations with which we are here preſented ; we trace 
with rapture their inſtinctive policies, have exerciſe and 5 | 119 

ſports to recreate our minds and preſerve our health, 
raiment to warm, and food to nouriſh our bodies; means 
to facilitate agriculture, commerce, arts, and all the 
operations of life that require ſtrength or deſpatch.— 
After all, it is perhaps the philoſopher alone, in circum- 
ſtances of independence, that can pretend to reliſh the 
ſcenes of retirement in the full fruition of their charms. 
It is he who phyſically inſpects the univerſe, which the 
poet only paints; it is he who morally draws concluſions, 
ce finds tongues in trees, ſermons in ſtones, and good in 
every thing.“ 


. ——————— 


« On every thorn, delightful wiſdom grows; 
© In every rill, ſome ſweet inſtruction flows.“ 


The man oppreſſed with penury, the mind diſtracted | 
by fear, by envy, by political or other faſhionable pur- | 
ſuits, abſorbed in 1gnorance or diſſolved in ſloth, per- | 
plexed with ſuits at law, or corroded by misfortunes, 
has little chance to ſucceed in the calm ſpeculations 
of rural life, The language he underſtands will not be 
„ 
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that of nature around him, at leaſt in any great degree 
of purity. Unwedded to reſignation, unattuned to 


harmony and providence, he will but caſually float on 


the ſurface of pleaſure, and graſp at phantoms for the 


ſubſtance. Too, too frequently, I fear, will care, dif- 
content, and inſenſibility, preclude happineſs from the 


boſom of the huſbandman. Nor is it likely that one, 
under the ſolicitude of anſwering days of rent, or who 
is in want of funds to ſupply incidental deficiences, 
more eſpecially ſhould murrain invade his ſtock, or 
floods his crops, ſhould inſects infeſt, or ſtorms deſtroy, 


with other the black contingencies of knavery, error, 
or fate, can boaſt the contentment uſually aſcribed to his 


ſituation. Thus controlled by elements, and oftentimes 


by man, not leſs fierce than they, the farmer's obſtacles 


to happineſs will be various and multiplied. His hopes 


will, under theſe circumſtances, become not only agi- 


tated by the breath and caprice of others, but he will 


be made, as SHAKESPEARE ſays on another occaſion, 
« Servile to all the ſkiey influencies.” He will be 
apt to brood even on imaginary fears as neceſſity 


preſſes ; and, wanting education to repel the enemy, or 


fill the languid pauſe of thought, will _ forth re- 


gret, ſorrow, and deſpair. 


ut ſtill it will be found that in deſcription we have, 


agreeable to poetic licence, taken up with happineſs in 
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tke humble cot, for numerous exceptions are not want- 
ing to combat the doctrine we have before advanced : 
yet it is probable, that in theſe days of inquiry, and 
improved management of land, he whoſe abilities and 
ſpirit prompt him to attempt, and who has judgment to 1 
direct, and feelings to enjoy, bids faireſt for the prize. - | } | \ 
However, it will be much if even the more abſtracted | it 
ſons of wiſdom and competency, to whom we have pre- | 
viouſly alluded, do not complain that the poets deceive. F128 
Certain it is, that in the happieſt ſtate, excluſive of ad- | | \ if 
verſe incidents, the lot of all men, ſome melting com- | bal 
paiſion for a tender and kind favourite, ſick, dead, or "4.0 
aſſigned to ſlaughter, will intruſively ep in, to diſturb 


tranquillity, and embitter remembrance. 


ö 
The horſe or ewe, the patient ox, or r the uſeful cow, | li 

theſe his favoured objects, whoſe obedience and fidelity 

he had long admired, which his care had reared, and 

bis bounty fed ; theſe his familiars of the field, when 

led to be ſacrificed, cannot but make the owner ſhare : 

emotions oppoſite to felicity, which every intelligent ; 

reader will forcibly conceive, There will ſtand before 

him that price of affection, that bargain to the effuſion 

of olood, which, to a man of ſenſibility, muſt give ſome 

pathetic grief. But let us, in this caſe, imitate the pru- 

dent painter of old, by draw ing a veil over part of 

the piece, that ſilent conjecture may ſupply the want. 
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Reality has required at our hands this picture, the 
brighteſt fide of which we ſhall, in conformity to cuſtom, 
exhibit neareſt to the light; nor need we attempt to 
prove one obvious truth, that happineſs will be found 
in proportion, as ſimplicity and innocence, under the 
influence of education, prevail. | 


But it is time to cloſe the preface, leſt we reveal too 
much, and fink the ſubje& which we mean ſhould en- 
tertain; remembering that rural enjoyment, in its per- 
fection, is not perhaps to be ſought in the palace, nor 
always in the cottage, but chiefly in that middle ſtate 
of life which animates decency with taſte, where judg- 
ment guides œconomy, where hereditary or acquired 
property, with beneficence, commands reſpect and 
eſteem, but excludes avarice, vanity, pride, and every 
more turbulent paſſion, 
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RURAL CONTEMPLATIONS: 


A RISE, my Muſe, fair WENSLEV's vale difplay, 
And tune with vocal reed the ſylvan lay ; 
Thro? the gay ſcenes of lovely BoL Ton rove, 
Its peaceful plains, and each ſequeſter'd grove ; 
Enjoy the ſolitude as gently glide 
The lapſing moments of life's waſting tide. 


Here, far remov'd from vanity and throng, 

Each ſoft receſs the genial fane of ſong, 

We view paſt toil, exotic ſcenes run o'er, 
And ſhelter'd hear the rocking tempeſts roar. 
In waving ſhades poetic converſe hold, 

And the mild charms of Nature's page unfold ; 
While the lulPd mind, ſoft riſing with the morn 
Nor knows, nor fears, ambition's chilling ſcorn ; | 
Delays of office and poſtponing arts, 

Or how the courtier's vow from truth departs ; 


— . 
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Each ſly evaſion nurs'd in falſehood's arms, 
Or how a quibble virtue's claim diſarms; 
Superior wrapt in contemplation's themes, 
Grateful we walk, and meekly ſhun extremes 
Reſting on truth, as moral Pop x expreſt 
That maxim ſure, << Whatever is, is beſt.” 


What tho' no pompous pile here rears its head, 
No column proud with ſculptur'd fcience ſpread, 
The face ſerene with which old Time appears, 
Boaſts beauties growing with his growing years, 
While Art contraſted, drops her feeble wings, 

As lofty Nature, wildly awful, ſings. 


But ſee yon margin of rejoicing woods, 
Which bending liften to the ſprightly floods ; 
Should theſe, or milder views, thy fancy ſeize, 
And penciPd fields with moſſy fountains pleaſe, 
Stray where the plumy matron with her train, 
Roves proudly devious on the liquid plain, 
Sweetly below whoſe gay reflected ſides, 
'The ſportive dimpled ſtream meand'ring glides ; 
Reluctant yielding tends to diſtant ſhores, | 
And the dread wonders of the deep explores; 
Now ſwells with commerce, BRITAIx's envied reign, 
Now bears her bulwarks o'er the ſubje& main, 
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Exhale ye ſuns, ye winds your wings expand, 
And timely fertilize a favour'd land; 

In gentle rains and balmy dews return, 5 

The borrow'd treaſures of the ſtreaming urn; 

On thirſty herds, the freſh'ned wave beſtow, 

And bounteous bid diſperſive plenty flow. 

So ſails the merchant, Ophirs to purſue, 

And ling*ring bids domeſtic joys adieu; 

While plaintive eyes the leſs'ning hills bewail, 
And anxious ſighs his heaving breaſt aſſail; 
Launch'd on the billows, now with adverſe toil, 11 
He ſlowly gains the long- expected ſoil; + #9 
From traffick's fount ariſe his views to roam, 5 14 
For decent wealth to grace his happy home, 
When gentle gales and pleaſure's high command, 
Propitious waft him to his native ſtrand. 
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Nor abſent are ſmooth culture's pleaſing vales, | | al d 

With groves adapted to fond lovers tales; BY 
Nor banks inviting, nor the roſy bow'r, 

Their bleſt retirement in the tender hour; 

While from the ſpreading beech the conſcious dove, 
Invokes the happy pair to blameleſs love: 

The woods reſponſive melting muſic bear, 

And choral plaudits float along the air. 


Ah! mark, ye blooming nymphs, alluring May, | 
Nor let her charms your brighter charms betray, | A 
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So ſpoke the ſage, well vers'd in female hearts, 
Vers'd how the quiver'd boy directs his darts; 
So Rome's wiſe augur, C:3ar's life to ſpare, | 
Bade the great chief of fatal March beware; 
While he, regardlefs, arm'd with Stoic pride, 
Contemn'd the truth-preſaging tale, and dy'd. 


Say now PHILANDER, to which path inclin'd, 
Since beauties croud upon the dubious mind ; 
The park umbrageous, wide-extended lawn, 

The climbing viſta, and the toyful fawn; 
Yon bloſſom'd copſe, the hawthorn's pearly ſpray, 
Whence the ſweet thrilling thruſh awakes the day; 
The grateful woodbine dangling in the breeze, 
Enamel'd meads and ftately quiv':ing trees; 

The bird ® with human laugh, the cawing rook, 
The ſprightly ſquirrel, and the babbling brook ; 
The vocal cuckoo, and the brilliant jay, 

| Deck'd with the luſtre of reflected day; 

All, all combipe to make the group complete, 
And give to PowLETT, nature's faireſt ſeat. 


But let us ſearch the ſcene with nearer eyes, 
And range deſcriptive as new objects riſe. 


The woodpecker, no leſs diſtinguiſhed by the chearful 
peculiarity of his tone, and beautiful plumage, than by the 
ſtriking fitneſs of his organs for procuring food, ſo as to be 
the admiced object of moſt naturaliſts who mention him. 
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Full then to ſight from SPENITHORN * the gay, 
Alike the view from HarmBr's ſloping way, 
With af) peat open to the riſing ray, 


* In this village was born and baptiſed, the 24th of Oober: 
1675, the great Hebraiſt Joan HuTcainson, well known 
in the literary world, and whoſe ſtrenuous and particular 
way of thinking, relative to the principles of the Moſaic Hiſ- 
tory, has attracted many diſciples, and eſtabliſhed bim the 
founder of a ſect. His life is written by Rog ERT SPRAR- 
MAN, Eſq. 


There is an anecdote in the life of this perſon, which 
though it may carry in it ſome appearance of levity to relate, 
we hope to ſtand excuſed in that point, for its fingularity. 
This author being viſited by Dr. Mea, that learned and 
humane Phy fician, in order to give his patient ſome flattering 
hopes of recovery, told him with a ſmile, that he would ſoon 
ſend him to his Moſes, meaning that he would enable him to 
purſue the ſubject upon which HuTcainson was then 
writing. The ſick man, tenacious of life, and imagining 
the Doctor meant the boſom of Moſes, was ſo irritated at the 
expreſſion, that he diſmiſſed the Doctor, and never ſaw him 
afterwards. 


According to this author's eabbaliftical Notions, the root 
of all languages, and of all ſcience, was to be found in the 
Hebrew tongue and the ſacred writings, Thus, agreeable to 
his doctrine, it would follow, that the world muſt be of 4 
cubical form, becauſe the ſeripture mentions the four corners 
of the earth. Neither are wanting thoſe who believe that 
the reſurrection will happen in the valley of Jehoſaphat near 
Jeruſalem, as it is deemed by the ignorant Turks to be the 
middle of the earth, and conſequently moſt convenient for 
the final aſſembly; not conſidering that every exterior point 
of a ſphere is centrical in reſpec to ſurface, nor recollecting 
that Omnipotence is not confined to relative diſtance or men- 
ſuration, about where the dead ſhall ariſe, 


Horcnmeon had a good heart and no incompetent head, 
but left the obvious road of 1 interpretation, to ſeek bye paths, 
that he might be more ingeniouſly in the wrong, 1 here was 
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Stands hi gh-plac'd Miobr'hau, mark'd withmartialſcars . 
The fatal record of inteſtine wars; 

ANEvIL's pile f, where CROMWELL's rage we trace, 
In wounded grandeur, and expiring grace; | 
Where Devaſtation holds her gloomy court, 

And boding birds on reſtleſs wing reſort ; | 

While Cyathia pale glides o'er the dreary bound, 

And Fancy rears ideal terrors round, 


a ſhade in this perſon's character, from which, perhaps, in 

ſome degree, ſew authors are exempted. It ſeems to be im- 
planted in human nature, for the wiſe purpoſe of not ſuffering 
our minds to ſtagnate and of exciting us to laudable purſuits. 
I mean the ſoible, vanity ; but when it breaks forth in oral 
expreſſion, it becomes leſs excuſable. Such was the caſe 
before us, for when HuTcuinsoNn was paſling by the humble 
houſe of his nativity, aſter an abſence of years, and having 
acquired fome fame, he pointed to the tenement, and bade 
his friend take notice of the place, as it might become the 
ſubje& of much enquiry and veneration. 


Sir RALPH Fitz RAN DAL, Lord of the Manor of Mid- 
dleham (Reg. Hen. 8) had a manſion, now in almoſt oblite- 
rated ruins, at the eaſt end of nne the ſmall remains of 
which, except the veſtage of a wreek contiguous to the high 
road, are converted into a farm houſe. | 


+The Caſtle of Middleham, now in ruins, was built by 

; | RoszerT Firz RANDAL, the third Lord of Middlcham, and 

; 5 grandſon of RIS AL D, younger brother of ALAN Rusus Earl 
of Britanny and Richmond. 


it deſcended to the Nevirrrs, Earls of WESsTMORTLAND, 
 SaLitsBURY, and Warwick. A family famous ſor their 
power, for the variety of their fortune, and the ſingularity of 
their fate. One of them was ſlain in battle, another be- 
headed, and a third ſuffered mutilation, by the man whom 
ke had injured, of which his Lordi p died. 
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Sheds on the duſky mind portending forms, 
Of palſied walls and wrecks of ſweeping ſtorms 
Of roving elves, with demons of diſmay, 
Nurs'd by the twilight of the mental day. 
Yet gainſul is the ſcene, if right we ſtate 

ts pait aſpiring aims and preſent fate : 
Fence are we taught to curb life's vain career, 
When curſt Ambition taints the liſt'ning ear; 
Hence learn the golden mean, Contentment's plan, 
Which conſtitutes the ſolid bliſs of man; 

A ſpring whence lucid ſtreams unceaſing low, 
In climes ſolſtitial and SIBERIA'S ſnow ; 
Grant me in purity and peace to live : 
Swell not, my ſoul ? *tis all the world can give. 


To proſpects leſs ſedate we bend our way, 
And, in apt numbers, fitly would diſplay 
The terrac'd heights expanded to the ſun, 

Or velvet turf where panting courſers run 

There bred and train'd, exulting in the chace, 
They win the ſplendid trophies of the race. 

Full to the point where firſt the meek-ey'd morn, - 
Diſpenſing joy, on crimſon wings is borne, 

Far, far extend your view, o'er Mowzrav's plain, 

Till diſtance curtains the remote domain; 
Diſtinctly, near, each preſſing image yields 
The fair idea of TrHEsSAaL1an fields. 
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Nor here ſhall Exerciſe remain unſung, 
Thou nurſe of ſtrength, kind patron of the young, 
Health's polar ſtar, by which we ſteady ſteer, 
Thro' all the changes of the varying year. 
No more the hov'ring hand, by TREE reſtor'd, 
Shall coyly cull its pittance from the board; 
By Tux attun'd, by thy attractions led, 
No poppy's balm needs ſooth che ſleepleſs bed; 
No pen preſcriptive, fraught with LaTian lore, 
Or kill imported from the Coax ſhore, 
Need plan the proceſs with important air, 
With fruitleſs pity, or with dubious care; 
The drug diſguſting ſhall the manſion fly, 
And Tnov and Temperance the doſe ſupply. 
But each wiſe rule, the bliſs of health to reach, 
In fterling ſtrains let muſing ARMSTRONG teach. 


Exalted LEYBURN next, with open arms, 
Due north, our moving obſervation charms ; 
Where from its rocky verge and ſylvan fide, 
Moſt aptly rang'd in gay theatric pride, 

We view a lower world, where beauties ſpring, 
Tempting and fair as claſſic poets ſing ; 


Woods, ſtreams, and flocks the vale's ſweet boſom grace, 


And happy Culture ſmooths her chearful face. 
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Why need we want the ſhining ſpheres to know, 
How muſic charms, why ſpreads the heav*nly bow, 
While GarGrave's* piercing lore deſcries from far, 
Along the milky way, the tube; ſoughit ſtar; 

Whoſe ſkill can teach, whoſe candor will explain, 
Each diftant wonder of Uzax1a's reign. 


Weſtward we move, till chaos-like appears, 
The quarry's fragment, of a thouſand years. 
Led by the bracing breezes of the plain, 

High PxEsToON's tiſſu'd green we ſoon attain, 
Delighted ramble on the daiſied mead, 

That ſprings elaſtic with the bounding fleed. 
But ceaſe my ſteps, free feaſt the roving eye ; 
Here villas riſe, there martial ruins lie: 


> . A 
A gentleman reſiding at Leyburn, whoſe abilities in the 


mathematics, aſtronomy, and their dependencies, are well 
known, far beyond the limits of this * 


+ Highly agreeable as the proſpect is from the terrace of 
Leyburn ſhawl or wood, it undoubtedly yiclds to the view 


from Preſton-ſcar, at a ſtation from a point projecting over 


the village, near to the turnpike-road at Scarthnick. 


The advantage of this view, befides its greater variety of 


objects, is hikewiſe that of its being moſt commodiouſly ac- 
ceſſible to all kinds of carriages. The ſpectator has thence 
a ſull ſight of the Valley, of the Caſtles of Middleham and 
Bolton, a glimpſe of the cataract of Ayſgarth, no leſs than 


eight villages and ſeven churches, moſt of which are orna- 


mented with very handſome ſteeples. 


But indeed there is not an eminence which contributes to 
incloſe the Vale, but what can boaſt ef the beauties of its 


fituation, and with this ſuperiority too, above all other places 
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No with'd-for ſomething fitly to intrude, 

No want of frolic nature, pleaſing, rude, 
No bloomy ſoftneſs fondly to allure, 

Drawn from the fmiling banks of eaſy EURE, 
Nor temples pious, objects nobly bold, 
Need we deplore; the aggregate behold ! 


Now from her ſquatted bed, inclos'd or bare, 
With dext'rous evolutions ſtarts the hare : . 
Where the ſtretch'd grey-hound in the curving courſe, 
Vies with the wind's accelerated force ; | 


Exerts each nerve in emulation's cauſe, 


Waile judgment faulters to decide applauſe. 


Oppoſing motives urge the fierce career, 
Hope him impels, ſhe rapid flies with fear ; 
While fear and hope one mingled ſcene ſupply, 
The victor and the vanquiſh'd breathleſs lie. 


remember, that though equally fine with the Downs of 

Wilts or Dorſet for paſture and exerciſe in wet or dry wea- 

B ther, being upon a lime- ſtone, the country is highly diverſi- 

BW fed with thoſe majeſtic irregularities of nature which never 

| ſatiate. Add to this, that thoſe happy circumſtances of 

pleaſure and health, run patallel on the north and ſouth fide 

of the Valley for many miles, attended with the richeſt 
paſtures, copious ſtreams, and good roads. 


9 A 
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Though Derbyſhire is reputed to be the leading County 
for remarkable aad romantic proſpects, they ſeem to be more 
meagre, are leſs compounded of the great and little, the cul- 
tirated and ruder parts of nature, with the intermixiure of 
TBins, than what fall to the lot of this diſtrict, 
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So ſtrain the youths, proud of gymnaſtic fame; 
So ſtrove the heroes of th' Olympic game; 

So ſpeed the poliſh'd courſers of the plain; 

So drives the ſtorm impetuous o'er the main. 


Come, creſcent-nymph, full fraught with ſylvan lore. 
Nor bluſh to ſchool thyſelf on AL BTO x's ſhore. 


Hari! how the cheering, loud, emphatic horn, 


Convenes the clam”rous pack to ſcent the morn ; 
The tainted tufts the riſing peal provoke, | 
Till the mix'd clangor agitates the oak; 

The baſe ton'd man, and ſhrill obſtrep'rous boy, 
Exulting fill the wide-ſpread notes of joy; 

The chearful notes far-echoing rocks rebound, 
And nerves accordant own the magic ſound ; 
Scarce leſs in pow'r the muſic of our chace, 

Than the fam'd ſtrains of ſoftly-tutor'd THRACR. 


Long time the folds Volpone with blood had ftain'd, 
Long had the village of his ſpoils complain'd, 
Long deep diſmay had travers'd o'er the plain, 
Where deeds atrocious ſpoke the deſpot's reign. 


Scar'd by the tumult of promiſcuous cries, 


Sly from the brake the furtive prowler flies ; 


An awful band with vengeful pomp purſues, ' 
And the bold times of NI MRO PD's ſway renews ; 
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'The diſtant rear 2 jovial van ſucceeds, 

While the wide welkin rings, the victim bleeds, 
No more his wiles ſhall innocence betray, 1 
Nor mangled fragments mark the caitiff's way: 
Rejoice ye flocks, applaud each glad'ning wing, 
Peace, Io Pæan! Jo Pæan! ſing. | 

Say tyrants, fay, by guilty paſſions hurl'd, 
Who roll your thunders o'er a trembling world, 


Shall pow'r rapactons hope a better fate? 
So far'd, fo my fell, Rome's mighty Rate ! 


But leave to SomeRrvILLE the wreathed bays, 
Nor dare, my Muſe, thy feeble voice to raile ; 
Low at his ſhrine Parnaſſian flow'rets ftrew ; 
Nor vainly ſtrive his footſteps to purſue. 
Unrival'd, he in claſſic chace to roam, 

Brings ev' ry rural pleaſure winged home; 


Where thought with thought contends in ſocial ſtri fe, 


Each word a ſcion ſhooting into life. 

Wide and more wide his lofty muſe expands, 
And every trophy of the Nine commands; 
For thy lov'd verie accept, immortal ſhade ! 
This artleſs tribute to thy merit paid. 


Alert, thou ſportive now the grou/e purſue, 
Of mingled brown, and variegated hue ; 
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With urging inſtinct ſilently beſet 

The latent captives of the wavy net; 

Or, quick as lightning, with exploſive force, 

Deadly arreſt their ſounding airy courſe; | 

The fragrant breath of flow'ry heath inhale, 
That gently floats upon the fanning gale. 

: Thy labors partly ſped, refreſhment near, 
Then lend to noon-tide calls a willing ear. 
Shou'd frowning ſkies portend a coming ſtorm, 
By ſome clear ſpring thy tented ſation form; 
And yet for ſhade, Sols beaming ray intenſe, 
We deem it prudent, * timely thus to fence ; 
With mirth relax, nor from the vine refrain, 
That gives the pallid lymph a bluſhing ſtain. 


* To many who live in the ſouthern diſtricts of this king- 
dom, it may be neceſſary to explain, that the ſhooting of 
moor-game, or grouſe, is a diverſion little known to the coun- 

ties ſouthward of Yorkſhire and Derbyſhire. It is an ex- 
erciſe much more laborious thau the purſuit of partridge, of 
which ſeaſon, it has alſo the ſtart of about five weeks. As 
the ſcene of action is chiefly upon wild heaths, it is not un- 
uſual for parties to encamp in the day-time to take refreſh- 
ment, and ſecure themſelves from bad weather, to which the 
above deſcription alludes. The bird 1s larger than a Par- 
tridge, vhicb in ſhape it ſomewhat reſembles; is of a fine gloſſy | =—s { 
variegated brown, with eyes encircled by a very bright ſcar- j \ 
let-coloured membrane, and feathered legs ans feet. | 


The food of this bird conſiſts of bilberries, ( the fruit af the 
vaccinium of the botaniſts) with the tops and flowers of the 
ling or heath. Its fleſh is ee to have the higheſt flavor 
of any Britiſh bird, 4 
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Aſſert your ſtrength, enjoy the weſtern ray, 
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Proceed, ye ſons of ſport, on this ſafe plan, 
Reject the foodful paſtime if you can. 

If nerv'd thy limbs, and fluſhing health thy boon, 


Sprightly as morn, and glowing as the noon, 


' 


While loaded breezes round the pointers play. 


At eve review whatever labors pleaſe, : 


And prove the luxury of toil and eaſe, 
Till Sleep, kind genial pow'r, demands his turn, 


And, vig'rous, ſtrings thee for returning morn. 


Lo! where the glif ning ſtore *, diſclos'd to day, 
By chemic art, aſſume more potent ſway, | 
Now in extended ſheets, ſecure the pile, 
Now lend the faded face, deluſion's ſmile ; 
Now vaunting, mimic the carnation's bloom, 
The canvals ſwell, or gayly robe the room. 
Ah! were but theſe the uſes of the ore, | 
Death leſs had triumph'd on the Stygian ſhore : 


The moor or waſtes are here replete with lead, and fo 
bountiful is ature to this diftrit, that after having ſringed 
the more fertile part of the Valley with open and commo- 
dious paſtures for exerciſe and the chace, the back ground of 

the country becomes no leſs valuable for its minerals, beſides 
affording plenty of peat, lime-ſtone and coals, for the accom- 


modation and employment of its inhabitants, 


Here is alſo a beautiſul ſpar which conduces not only to 
the more ready ſmelting of ore, but is applied to the forming 
of garden-walks. It is much eſteemed not only for its luſtre 


and binding quality, but being inimical to weeds, 
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The crimſon'd field, the horror-daſhing deep, 
Had not ſo frequent made affliction weep. 


Say, Bol rox, ſay, lord of each ſparkling mine, 
For wealth upon diffuſive hills is thine, | 
Whoſe mazy vales, their duty to expreſs, 

Bright tributes pour, array'd in gayeſt dreſs ; 
Where ſky-bound circles meaſure thy domain, 

And Alpine heights connect the glorious chain: 

Say, can this world, for thee fo richly clad, 

Extended wide, another bleſſing add? 

Added it hath—the choiceſt prize in life, 

The crown of every bliſs, a tender wife, 

As morning fair, as downy zephir mild, 

In form a Juno, purity a child; 

Whoſe flowing pen the laurel'd Muſes hail, 

While every grace adorns the tuneful tale. 


Southward we move, where ſpreading groves declare 
The goodly manſion of the noble pair; | 


Not modern trimm'd, yet ſtranger to decay, 1 

A pleaſing habitation we ſurvey. 7 14 
No tortur'd objects gothically bent, 
No fritter'd ſcenes, diſguſtful, here preſent; | | I) 
No lark can hail a more enchanting dawn, 1 1 f 


No curving ſwallow {im a brighter lawn; 
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Streams, woods and hills, their vying charms impart, 
And, freſh from nature, nobly beggar art. 


Surrounded thus, well may the poet ſay, 
Abſent from thee, my vale, I've loſt a day.” 


Now let our ſteps the verdant tracts purſue, 


And catch the paſſing objects full in view; 


Yon myſtic windings of the hill pervade, 
'The ample circus, or the open glade ; 
Or devious ſaunter where the ſhady way 
Secludes the ſtorm, and Phœbus' piercing ray; 


Collect inſtruction from the throngs we ſee 


Thro' life ſagacious, in each plant and tree; 
With eye attentive rapturoufly trace, | 
'The various orders of the puny race, 


Whether they woo the cover or the gleam, 


Or nimbly navigate the ſwarming ſtream 3 _ 
Whether along the lap of earth they ſtray, 
Or on light pinions ſteer their airy way; 
Mark how the ſap in ſlender tube aſcends ; 
Where ſenſe begins, and vegetation ends ; 
How nature works conſiſtent in her plan, 


From ſimple atoms up to complex man, 


Behold that arch, the glory of the ſky, 
Its vivid tints, inimitable dye; 
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Bee fluid gems with gayeſt luſtre proud, 

'The floating remnants of a weeping cloud. 
Say, who explain'd the nice-refrafted ray, 
And brought forth darkneſs to the teſt of day 
Who with ſagacious ken beſt underſtood, 
The ſtated motions of the whelming flood; 
Or how attraction ſo unerring ſteers, 

Thro' the vaſt void, variety of ſpheres ? 

Nrwrox! the lofty wonder of his age, 
Learning? s great boaſt, and EuRxor E's leading ſage. 
Deceit he knew not; bred in Nature's ſchool, | 

| He fathom'd depths with Nature's line and rule; 
The key of ſcience, Truth to New Ton lent, 

And bade him nobly range her whole extent : 
The delegated truſt ſhe warm approv'd, 

When Heaven reſum'd the ſoul it form'd and lov'd. 


Of RR DuiRk's mining town 1 ſhall we ling ? 
The circling verdure and its healing ſpring 
Are all the rooted peaſant's native tale, 

Who ne'er tranſgreſs'd the barrier of his vale, 

His vulgar thoughts to narrow views confin'd, 
Nor genius charms, nor arts expand his mind ; 
Simply he thinks the cloud-inveſted mounds, 
Contain the compaſs of the world's vaſt bounds : 
Yet to the peaſant's rude unpoliſh'd hand, 
Owe we the faireſt ſtructures of the land: 
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On his ſtrong baſe is built the Doric dome, 
From him ariſe the textures of the loom ;. 

As heavy weights the finer ſprings impel, 

So, with toil's efforts, nobler minds excel. 


Thron'd in athletic ſtate, ſuperbly ſtands 
The graceful caſtle *midſt luxuriant lands; 


Hiſtoric Bor rox, thro? paſt ages fam'd, 


Now by the line of ducal PowLEeTTs claim'd, 


Where erſt the wealthy Scrores in late ſojourn'd, 
And Scotland's Queen in tragic durance mourn'd. 


* Bolton Caſtle, where Mary Queen of Scots was impriſon- 
ed in 1568. It was built remarkably ſtrong and high; the 
weſt part of which is now inhabited by two principal tenants, 
and in good repair. The form is quadrangular. The eaſt 
and north ſides are now moſtly in ruins, which make a fine 
object of termination from the avenues in the woods, nor 
leſs. a commanding ſubject for the deſcriptive arts. The 
patent for its erection, now under my Eye, agreeable to the 
brevity of Jaw inſtruments in early times, is included in one 
hundred and twenty-ſeven words, and granted to Ricnaro 
LE Scxop, Chancellor, bearing date the ath of July i iu the 
third year of Ricuas the Firſt, A. C. 1191. | 


LELAND ſays, that it was eighteen years in building, and 
that the charge was annually Togo marks, (in all 120001.) 
The Caſtle was taken by OtiveR CrRoMweLr, being de- 
ſended by a detachment of the Richmondſhire Militia. 


EMANUEL, N e Earl of ans, who 


died without male iſſue, was the laſt of this ancient ſamily 


that inhabited the Caſtle. This Nobleman was preſident of 
the commiſhon held at Vork, in the time of CuarLes the 


Firſt, and is mentioned by n Who was nnn to 
his Lordſhip, | | 
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Here pauſe my muſe, nor ſtop the riſing figh, 
Nor yet the forming tear from Sorrow's eye 3 
Farewel ! Mirth's roly train, inſpiring bowl, 

The feſtive welcome, and dilated ſoul : 

"Tis here reflection plumes her moral lay, 

And ſets contraſting ſhades in juſt array. 

Ah, chang'd indeed! ah, how revers'd ! condole, 

Ye mocking echoes, and the wild wind's howl. 

What can Ambitions ſwelling domes avail, 

When Time's corroding fangs their walls aſſail! 

Hence let this ſcene, this mournful ſcene impart 

One uſeful leſſon to the virtuous heart, - 
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It appears that Maxv Queen of Scotland was removed 
from Carliſle to this place. That her ſlay here was a year, * 
and that ſhe was ſuitably guarded, under the farther inſpec- 
tion of Lord Scroee, Her confinement was not c'ole, being 
permitted to ride occaſionally; and tradition reports, that 
ſhe once attempted her eſcape through a wood in the neigh- 
| bourhood, at Leyburn, by a road which retains the name of 
the Queen's Gap, 'The apartment ſhewn at the Caſtie as 
her bed-chamber muſt impreſs every beholder with pity for 
the penſive ſituation of the royal priſoner, which imagination 
exaggerates, in aſſociating with it the idea of her perſonal 
charms, It was here that the Duke of Noxrolk (allied to 
the 5caoees) firſt made his ſatal overtures, which raiſing 


ſuſpicion, may have contributed to her removal hence to 
Tutbury in Staffordſhire. 


Biſhop G1880N, by a miſtake eaſily committed, has made, 
in his Camden, the village of Bolton, the birth place cf 
Henry JENKINS; whereas it is at Ellerton, near Bolton, on 
the Swale, at leaſt 16 miles diſtant. Accounts of this rc- 
markable veteran have been frequently publiſhed with his 
epitaph, written by Dr. Craeman, maſter of Magdalen- 
College, Cambridge, beginning“ Bluſh not marble.” The 
monument within the church of Bolton, and the pillar with— 
out, were crected by ſubſcription in the ucighbourhood, 
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How human ken to deſtiny is blind, 
And that man's works leave not a wreck behind.” 


Enough of woe then turn we to behold 
Creation's ampler works, aſpiring, bold. 
See beacon'd PEX HILL, view it ſtately riſe, 
| Whoſe ſcaling altitude invades the ſkies ; 
Go, climb its brow, its airy tracks explore, 
Where breezes wanton from the weſtern ſhore ; 
Fondly ſurvey fair CLEvELaxD's diſtant ſtrand, 
And golden Duxnaw's terminating land. | 
The eye deſcending now o'cr PExH1LL's baſe, 
We decent WIr Tox's pleaſing proſpects trace. 
Here fleecy troops adorn the ſloping green, 
There grouping herds diverſify the ſcene; 
Now waves voluptuouily the pregnant blade, 
With BoLTon's ſwelling woods of deeper ſhade ; 
While the gay buck, as of his honors vain, 
Aſſerts the empire of his native plain; 
In rank ſupreme among the brutal race, 


When ſmoaks his haunch, or he inſpires che chace. 


Laſt in the view, wild ſurgy mountains lie, 
That blend their diſtant ſummits with the ſky. 
But now, O AYSGARTH *! let my rugged verſe, 


The wonders of thy cataracts rehearſe. - 


»The romantic ſituation of the handſome church of Ayſ- 
garth, on ag eminence, ſolitarily overlooking theſe cataracts 
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Long ere the toiling ſheets to view appear, 
They ſound a prelude to the pauſing ear. 


of the Eure, wonderfully heightens the pictureſque idea of 
this unuſual ſcene; nor 1s there any place, that I know, more 

* happily adapted to inſpire the ſootking ſentiments of elegy, 
than this. The decency of the ſtructure within and without, 
its perfect retirement, the rural church-yard, the dying 
ſounds of water, amidſt wood and rocks, wildly intermixed, - 
at a diſtance, with the variety and magnitude of the ſarround- 
ing hills, concur greatly to encreaſe the awtulneſs of the 
whole. But ſome late admirable productions, in the Elegiac 
{train, impoſe an utter ſilence on me, did the nature of my 
ſubject admit of any ſuch an attempt. 


In approaching the falls that are above bridge from the 

road on the north fide, on which it always ought to be 
viſited, you have the ſingular advantage of ſeeing them 

through a ſpacious light arch, which, from the obliquity of 
the highway, preſents the river, at every ſtep you advance, 
in many pleaſing attitudes, till you mount the crown of the 
bridge, and take the whole in one beautiful groteſque view. 


We may add to this elegant eircumſtance another incident 
in character, that the concave of the bridge is embelliſhed by 4 
hanging petrifactions, and its airy battlement happily feſtoon- = 
ed with ivy; near, on the right hand of the road, attends a 
lloping wood, on the left is Ayſgarth ſteeple, magically, as it os 
were emerging from a copſe, while the cloſing back ground Wn” 
of the view is an affemblage of multifarious ſhrubs, ever- 
greens, projecting rocks, and a gloomy cave. 


The water falling near half a mile upon a ſurface of ſtone, 
worn 1aco infinite irriguous cavities, and incloſed by bold 
and ſhrubby cliffs, is every where changing its face, brœak- 
ing forth into irregular beautics till it forms the grand deſcent 
called the Force, —The late learned traveller Dr. Pococke, 
whoſe ſearch after the ſublime and marvellous brought him 
to this part, was ſaid to own, with exultation, that thele 


cataracts exceeded thoſe in Egypt, to which he was no 
ſtranger. 
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Now in rough accents by the pendent wood, 
Rolls in ſtern majeſty the foaming flood ; 
Revolting eddies now with raging ſway, 

To ArscarTH's ample arch incline their way. 
Playful and flow the curling circles move, 
As when ſoft breezes fan the waving grove ; 
Till prone again, with Tumult's wildeſt roar, 
Recoil the billows, reels the giddy ſhore ; 


There is yet an object ſeldom ſeen but by thoſe who nar- 
Towly ſeek amuſement, and even little known in the neigh- 
bourhood. This demands our note (for our deſcription it 
cannot have) upon a rivulet at Heaning, diſtant about two 
miles from theſe falls of the Eure. 


This curious fall of water runs into a low ſteep gill, which 
is difficult of acceſs, and when viewed from the bottom, the 
ſtream appears like a ſilver chain, whoſe higheſt link ſeems 
connected with the clouds, deſcending through a diſplay of 
hovering branches and ſhading foliage, which, in proportion 
to the thick or thinner weaving of the boughs, now burſts, 
and then twinkles, in a manner moſt amazingly captivating, 
In a few words, the moſt copious language muſt fail in any 
attempt to deſcribe its unutterable charms, when ſeen at a 
ſeaſon to allow it a force of water. 


Many ſcenes of entertainment of the like kind offer he 
| ſelves, but of a much inferior claſs, on the Eure and its tri- 
butary ſtreams, eſpecially towards its ſource, ſuch as thoſe 
of Bowbridge, Hardrow Foſs, Whitfcild and Mill Gills near 
Aſcrig, and Foſs Gill in Biſhopdale, which, however capitally 
pleaſing they might prove in any other part, appear dimi- 
niſhed when put in compariſon with thoſe already remarked. 


The ſcencry of rock and hanging ſhrubs, which accom- 
panies the caſcade at Hardrow, is truly magnificent, In the 
memorable froſt of 1739, the water formed a ſurpriſing 
column or iceicle, which attracted many perſons ſrom re- 
mote diſtances to ſee it, meaſuring in height 90 feet, aud 
AS much 1 in circumference. 
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Daſh'd from its rocky bed, the winnow'd ſpray 
Remounts the regions of the cloudy way, 

While warring columns fiercer combats join, 
And make the rich, rude, thund”ring ſcene divine. 


Thus bellows EURE; ſo You xG's feraphic fire 
Pourtrays the fury of Bus1RK1s's ire: 
„Where fall the ſounding cataracts, of NILE, 
«© The mountains tremble, and the waters boil, 
« Like them I ruſh, like them my fury pour, 
« And give the future world one wonder more.“ 
Thus man, the harpy of his own content, 
With bluſt' ring paſſions phrenſically bent, 
Wild in the rapid vortex whirls the ſoul, 
Till reaſon burſts, impatient of control. 


But now the wavy conflict tends to peace, 
And jarring elements their tumults ceaſe, 
Placid below, the ſtream obſequious flows, 
And ſilent wonders how fell Diſcord grows. 
So the calm mind reviews her tortur'd ſtate, 
Reſuming reaſon for the cool debate. 

So leſſons EuRE*: a hapleſs exile, ſhe, 


Proſcrib'd her realm, unleagued with the fra: 


*The River Eure, 


"3 


Ure, er Yore, as it is differently named, 


_ ariſes from a mountain, called Cotter, the extremity of the 


north - weſt part of 88 which hill divides that country 


i 
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Not fo the TIER of imperial Rout, 
Not fo the fam'd Scamanxper's milder doom. 
Fly, Folly, fly, whoſe inauſpicious frown 
In evil hour ſeduc'd my EvuRE's renown. 
The ApRIATIc faithful claſps her Po, 
The Tyames and SHaxnon's ſtreams ſecurely flow z 
Why then, O Eure, thy natal rights retain ? | 
Why are thy waves forbid to join the main ? 


from Weſtmoreland. The river having paſſed near the 
market-towns of Aſkrig, Middlcham, Maſham, Ripon, and 
Boroughbridge, terminates at the Giltance of a few miles, 
and lotes its name in the Ouſe, there little better than a rill, 
near the village of Ouſcbourn, whoſe waters pals through 
York, and at length fall into the river Humber. 


So pleaſing a river as the Eure, being cancelled by the 
Ouſe in its farther progreſs, that river which digniſics the 
ſcenes of Wenſley-Dale and Hackfall, is a circumſtance that 
provokes the Poet's ire and exclamation. At what period 
this reform took place, we have not been able to determine ; 
but there is a ſtrong preſumption that the river which now 
waſhes the walls of York, was anciently called Eure or Tore, 
whence the city ſeems to have received its name, the county 
being called in Domeſday-book Furevickſcire, Hence Eure- 
wick, Yore-wick, or the town upon the Eute. | 


It is not the purpoſe of theſe ſheets to preſent a hiſtory of 
Wenſley-Dale; but I muſt pay a tranhent reſpect to an edifice 
in the Valley, of great antiquity, called Napa, being noticed 
by Leland and other ſucceeding hiſtorians, which, by the 
termination, favors a conjecture of its being of Roman origin. 
It belongs to WII TIA ud WeppeLs, Eſq; and is fituated under 
a crag, in all the gloomy privacy of monaſtic taſte, having 
embraſures upon the top, which give it a military air, in the 
bow and arrow ſtyle, but mult have been intended only for 
ornament, as the building wanted both ſtrength and fituation 
for defence, being ſmall and liable to be commanded from an 
overlooking cliff, even by the e impotent weapous ol attack in 
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Preſumption ſtrange ! ſhall drawling Ovse rebel, 

That winds her ſedgy courſe from turbid cell? 

Shall ſhe uſurp the empire of thy ſiood, 

And mix with thine, contaminated blood? 

Forbid it Fates, forbid it all ye train, 

That guide the ſtreams or rule the briny main. 

As well might France diſpute our naval ſame, 
Or hawks aſſociate with the trembling game; 

Sooner Max l a's radiance ceale to pleaſe, 

Poets grow rich, or Pain accord with Eaſe; 

Impartial Juſtice deal alike their fate, 

V/ho ſap a country, or who fave a ſtate; 

Sooner ſhall ſocial Cow E contract his heart, 

Or ceaſe a day good humor to impart; 

As ſoon juſt DaxBy hall relinquiſh ſenſe, 

Or poliſn'd Darrin GTON create offence ; 

To forfeit truth a CAMDEN meanly deign, 


Or ſcience languiſh ia a GeoRGE's reigns 


the days of its erection. However, there is character and 
plantation enough about the houſe, always to command the 
ſtrauger's eye, and lead the traveller to enquire aſter ſome 
account ot the place. | 


| This was the ſeat of the MeTcaLrs, a very ancient family, = 
of which Camper makes honourable mention. The laſt heir | | ws 
of this family was Tuomas Mrreatr, Eſq; barriſter, a moſt 


excellent magiſtrate, a man of amiable nn and an orna- 
ment to his country. . | | 2 | 


He lived at Nappa, preferring rural tranquillity tothe war 
of words and the buſtling ſcenes of life, dying a batchelor, 
3750, in the oy year of his age. 
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Sooner fhall virtue prove an empty name z 
Than we the honors of the Eu RE diſclaim. 


Come then, pure ſtream, the pureſt of the throng, 
Come, and adorn my tributary ſong. 
Prepare, ye nymphs, prepare the tepid wave, 
And let CLeor a there ſecurely lave. | 
Be ſtill thou North be huſh'd thou peeviſh Eaſt, 
Cron bathes, CLEoR a forms the feaſt. 


Let no rude breezes on thy boſom dance, 


Nor undulations break the ſmooth expanſe. 
Ye maſking willows of the cloſe receſs, | 
Be Virtue's guard, and lend the veiling dreſs. 


No looking round ſhe quits her looſe attire, 


The ſcaly tribes with one accord admire, 
The conſcious ſtream dividing to embrace, 
Claſps the coy panting prize in all her grace, 


"Tranſparent cover'd how enchanting ſhine, 


The lovely-model'd limbs of ſhape divine! 


As Dawon lleeping 'midſt the foliage lay, 
Lull'd by the warblers of each hov'ring ſpray, 


His dreams. the heralds of his future hour, 
Had rang'd exſtatic thro' each Cyprian bow'r. 
Damon, the blitheſt lad of rural youth, * 


The ſpotleſs tranſcript of untainted truth, 
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Saw quick approaching from the radiant morn, _ 
In azure veſt on downy æther borne, 
A matchleſs form ; her paſſion-darting eye, | 
Eclips'd the brightneſs of Italia's ſky, 
The loves attractive ſhone in bluſhes meek, 
And health high circling mantled in her cheek, 
Her every ſtep, her attitude and air, 
Ineffable, confeſs'd the heavenly fair ; 
Near and more near the beauteous form advanc'd, 
Stole on his foul in Pleaſure's zenith tranc'd, 
Till by the genius of the ſhade appriz'd, 
He woke, and found the viſion realiz'd. 


The fair retires, unconſcious of the view, 
Nor aught ſhe wiſh'd, nor aught of love ſhe knew, 
Each pore pervaded, ſoon a beech he ſought, 
And on its yielding bark eflay*d his thought. 


Go, penſive lines, addreſs the lovely maid, — 
That yonder on the flow'ry turf is laid, 
Go tell but, Language, 'tis beyond thy art, 
To ſpeak the poignant feelings of my heart. 
Go tell—ah ! Goddeſs, deign my mind to guels, 
Nor farther urge, in pity, my diſtreſs ; 
Come Love, thou parent ſoft of hope and fear, 
* Thou meek beguiler of the circling year, 
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That gild'ſt the deſert, animat'ft the pole, 
And ſpread'ſt thy potent empire o'er the whole; 


Come, aid the vent'rous ſwain ſucceſs to try, 


© Entreat one warbling boon of Melody.” 
As turns the bark each ſhifting breeze to fave, 
So ply'd the youth, and theſe inſtructions gave. 


£ Haſte envied thruſh, that charm'ſt the ear, 
Where woodbines fragrant twine, 
High perch wich muſic's melting air, 
And votive hail yon ſhrine. 


« Convey each thought my throbbing breaſt 
«£ Deſpairingly ſuſtains, 


© Bid ſweet CLeora give me reſt, 


„And kiadly caſe my chains. 


« Compaſſion to the fair belongs, 
Thy wooing art employ, | 

© Impreſs her with prevailing ſongs, 
Or farewel ev'ry joy. 


© The pilgrim thus, worn down with woe, 
« Implores ſome facred maid, 

© That ſhe wou'd graciouſly beſtow, . 
Her mediating aid. 85 
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The pray'r is heard, life ſprings a-new, 
And hope elates his ſoul, 

© The toil now leſs'ning to the view, 
He gains the diſtant goal.” 


Who can deſcribe? ſpeak, ye compeers in love, 
Ye lone frequenters of the nodding grove ; 
Paint, if ye can, how ſoft perſuaſion hung 
On the ſweet accents of the minſtrel's tongue, 

As ſtands the ſailor when in awful hour, 

The winds tempeſtuous o'er the ocean pour; 

In ſuch ſuſpence remain'd the timid ſwain, 

While mute he liſten'd to the ſuppliant ſtrain. 

Inſpir'd at length, himſelf the fair addreſs'd; 
The yielding fair approv d the ſoft requeſt. 


Should theſe mild ſcenes but haply prompt deſire, 


Or gently ſtir my STREPHON's native fire; 
O!. let Him come, and Pa x's calm moments ſhare, 
With faithful friendſhip's ſuperadded care; 
Wiſely with taſte each jocund day prolong, 
In mental banquet, ever willing ſong ; _ 

Here woo fair peace, here quit all ardent ſtrife, 
Deaf to each ſyren vanity of life; 
Happy to catch amuſement, and explore, 
The wond'rous ſecrets of great Nature's ſtore; 

-£ 
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Make this the point where mutual wiſhes meet, 
And calmly reſt at length our weary feet. 


Anchor'd at WENSLEV, I no phantoms court, 
My paſtime authors, and my buſineſs ſport. 
Not that my fancy ſtarts no chearful change, 
For to the friendly dome I love to range, 
With heart at eaſe of local pleaſures ſhare, 
Mix in the group, or ſaunter with the fair. 


And ſhou'd ſome rankling arrow darkly glance, 


Shot by the fool, by envy, or by chance, 
As ATLas firm, unvarying to the end, 
Do Thou my ſoul on Rectitude depend. 
So ſhall the pointed Keel innoxious fall, 
And Virtue riſe triumphant over all, 


But ſhall my VAL E alone engage the bard, 
Nor Eno 's ſons, nor AL BIOx's praiſe be heard ? 
Riſe, Fancy, riſe, O! nurſe the darling theme! 
While Truth illumes it with her native beam. 
And Tov, my land, a point amidft the whole, 
««'Thou little body with a mighty ſoul,” 

All hail, BRITAN NIA, paragon of iſles ! © 
Where learning triumphs, ſacred freedom ſmiles 3 
Where perſecution ceaſes to alarm, 


Where but the guilty feel thy potent arm. 


— eres,» 
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Buy Occan zon'd, thou can'ſt the world defy, 
While arts commercial all thy wants ſupply. 


Seek we for honor at a ſource that's clear, 

In thy fam'd ſtate, behold, there bright appear 
_ A SaviLE firm in each important truſt, 

And princely LascELLLs, reſolutely juſt. 

Nor time abates their warmth of patriot-ſtrife, 

In ſenates ſound, unſtain'd in private lite. 

Go, ſon, each parent ſays, and catch their zeal, 
Like them unceafing ſerve the public weal ; 

Like them, indignant ſpurn each low deſire, 

By their example form thy future fire. 

Too great the ſoaring taſk then ſnatch ond ray, 

To light thy ſteps through life's leſs cultur'd way. 


AOL — > 


Shou'd aught of eloquence thy boſom warm, 
Or Roman diction in the Fox Uu charm, 
Hear then a WEeDDERBURXNE the law expound, 
And mark the hiſt ning audience rang'd around. 
Mark to his caim addreſs, his ſenſe refin'd, 
The graceful climax and expanded mind; 
The lucid period with conviction fraught, 
And language ſtagger from the force of thought. 
Poſſeſſed of him, why need we TuLLY name? 


Since WeppERBURNE and T'ULLY are the ſame. 


- 
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A ſource himſelf, where Ar HENS , LaTivM, ſhine, 


And all the charms of elegance combine. 


I oft perſuaſion, unaffected grace, 
With love extended o'er the human race; 


If learning, truth, or glowing zeal invite, 


See them in candid El x all unite, 

See them add luſtre to the ſacred lawn, 
Smile on the needy, on the friendleſs, dawn. 
When merit pines, alert each want to ſcan, 
Steps forth the prelate, patron, and the man, 


Yes, DEL IA, yes, domeſtic worth is thine, 


For thee the Virtues ſhall the chaplet twine, 
On thee the honors of the Muſe await, 


Superior pattern in the nuptial ſtate. 


Now thrice twelve years, unknowing what was ſtrife, 


Jointly we've trod the ſocial path of life. 
Progreſſive ſeen the human tendrils ſhoot, 
Play round the ſtem and ripen into fruit. 
With rapture ey'd the ſmiling graces grow, 
And taught the liſping accents how to flow ; 
While of their ſportive triumphs we partook, 


And trac'd prophetic ſemblance in each look. 


Hail happy times! nor ſhall reflection ceaſe, 
Wiſely to live paſt days of love and peace 

When ſweetly roving firſt on reaſon's chart, 
We mark'd each tender feeling of the heart. 
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Safe in the haven of conſoling reſt, 

We ſip from ev'ry hour nectareous zeſt ; 

Pluck from the graceful roſe its irkſome thorn, 

And make our evening chearful as the morn, 

O grant! benignly grant! ye Powers divine! 

The ſolid blefling long to call thee mine. 

And when that day, that awful day ſhall come, 

When PR 0n-ſ{kill no longer waves our doom; 

On ſome kind ſtone, perchance, the ſculptor's art, 

May to the reader, theſe faint words impart : 

Then may our names, as now our hearts, entwine, 

Be thus remember'd in one common line : 

c Here reſt the relicks of a nymph and ſwain, 
Who equal ſhar'd life's pleaſure and its pain.” 


Beneath yon roof, with mantling ivy ſpread, 
Zy Peace, by Virtue, and Contentment led, 
There dwells a man, within whole gentle breaſt 
Life's ſcatter'd bleſſings permanently reſt. 
Nor faſt he thinks Time's fleeting moments flow, 
Nor moves the ſliding ſand one giain too flow. 
A partner kind each duteous look diſplays, 
While pratling cherubs chear his rolling days. 
The ſcythe's full ſwath, the fickle's graſp ſecur'd, 
And with each comfort of the year immur'd ; 
His dog at eaſe, the cat demurely wiſe, 

His flocks robuſt, and abſent all diſguiſe, 
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At eve returning from the pregnant field, 

Bleſt in whate'er domeſtic pleaſures yield: 

The faggot brought, produc'd the wholeſome fare, 

He gives to Winter's blaſts devouring Care. 

As humor prompts him, and his gains prevail, 
Eager each car to catch the coming tale, 


He tells in wonted ftrain the day's exploit, 


And thus with ruſtic glee contracts the night. 

The ſocial ev'ning paſt, he reſts his head, 

Where friendly ſumbers ſhade his humble bed. 
What tho* no pomp ſalutes his opening eyes, 

Yet toil, ſweet toil, the ſoothing down ſupplies ; 
Farly he breatizes the ſalutary hour, 

Now carrols loud, now weaves the ſhelt'ring | bow'r ; ; 
Approves his lot however lowly caſt, | 

And gratefal ſhares of nature's plain repaſt ; 

Nor ſtoops to know how kings their ſceptres wield, 


A cot his palace, i innocence his ſhield. 


If bleak the wind, or the world dreary lies, 
His earneſt labor mocks the chilling ſkies, 


While timely cares repel invading ſnows, 


And the firm heart with double ardor glows. 
His ſimple food, the pledge of roſy health, 
Secures his joy, ſupplies the want of wealth. 
Thus circumſcrib'd, he nothing more purſues, 
Nor aſks one other good to cloſe his VIEWS, 
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Till Time the vital fluid lowly ſtops, 
And mellow, like autumnal fruit he drops. 


Periſn the meanneſs of exulting pride, 

That idly wou'd ſuch bounded aims deride. 

Let Folly ſhout, let Vanity aſſume, 

Her pert grimace, her ever-nodding plume z 

Let Diſſipation and her giddy train, 

The gaudy meteors of a ſickly brain, 

On wings of Icarus diſporting fly, 

Till, victims in the gay purſuit, they die. 

He then whoſe heart ſuch ſcenes as theſe can move, 
Still may he lead the peaceful life I love; 

Still, undiſturb'd, the grateful ſtate enjoy, 

Where changeful eaſe and buſineſs never cloy; 

A fertile farm, a houſehold debonair, 

From debt exempt, nor plagu'd with ſordid care; 
The bearded field, the udder ſwelling plain, | 
Some fleecy bleaters, and a fit domain 

For winter's forage ; if the glebe be cold, 

Manure to warm it from the teeming fold ; 

While by ſuch care with glowing heart he ſpies, 
A new creation from has labors riſe : 

Brown ale, to gain kind Hopce's ſcraping thanks; 
For friends, the ruddy ſtream from Dovro's banks; 
A few good ſleeds to work, or ride for air, 

Or ſometimes gently draw the tender fair: 
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The cordial viſit, and the dry-wood flame, 
Aſſociates lively, and the courteous dame, 

To rear the honors of connubial love, 
While ſoftneſs joins each leſſon to improve. 
Theſe, theſe are mine, nor want my wiſhes ſtill 
Stores in reſerve, the ſubjects of my will. 
Around my barn the pamper'd pullets fly, 

And crowded ſtreams the finny race ſupply ; 
Contiguous meads the titled loin afford, 

And willing ſervants tend my vail-leſs board. 
Should the laps'd hour an infant diſh demand, 
Or caſual gueſt quick urge the practis'd hand, 
Suſpended high, the ready flitch deſcends, 
And the warm egg, luxurious feaſt | attends, 
Pomona's gifts in fair ſucceſſion flow, 

Freely my bees the luſcious balm beſtow, 
While FLORA gayly ſmiling tempts my lay, 
And friendly converſe crowns the feſtive day. 
In home-rais'd pleaſures thus devoid of firife, 
Softly in ſocial eaſe, glides rural life. 


But ſtill, if gratitude no tribute brings, 
Nor piety to heaven its rapture wings; 
If truth's ſtrong cement ſhould e'er ceaſe to bind, 
Nor wiſdom's precepts occupy the mind; 
Still if within, no yielding tate of ſoul 
Receives the ſoft impreſſion of the whole, 
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Earth's richeſt produce unadmir'd will riſe, 

Unheard the lark will warbling mount the ſkies ; 

In vain the ſoothing murmurs of the rills, 

In vain the lowings echo'd from the hills; 

The Muſe will fruitleſs ſound the pleaſing ſtrain, 
And ev'ry hope of ſolid joy prove vain, 


IN our ſurvey of this diſtrict of amuſement and curio- 
ſity, we cannot omit ſome remarks neceſſary to illus- 
trate and conclude the whole, eſpecially as the Dale 
contains many ſubjects of eminence which have occa- 
ſionally exerciſed the pen and pencil of the ingenious. 
In that capital work, the Britiſh Antiquities, by Mr. 
Groſe, are exhibited two views of Middleham Caſtle, 
a view of the ruins of Jarvis or Joreval Abbey, two of 
Bolton Caſtle, one view of Wenſley Church and Bridge, 
and one of the Bridge at Ayſgarth, with ample deſcrip- 
tions. This judicious author and antiquary has alſo 
given us two plates of the remains of Coverham Abbey 
in the adjoining Valley of the ſame name. We are 
likewiſe favoured with a deſcriptive ſketch of the 
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country, and a plate of Ayſgarth Force, by Mr. 
Pennant in his tour to Scotland, in his uſual lively 


manner. 


An engraving of Bolton Houſe, is to be ſeen in the 
Repertory publiſhed by Godfrey, Long-Acre, 1775, 
and a fine perſpectire view of the houſe and environs, 
from a drawing of that accurate maſter, P. Sandby, 
engraved by M. A. Rooker, publiſhed in the Copper- 
Plate Mag. 1775, and ſold by Kearſley, Fleet-ſtreet. 


Some paintings by Mr. P. Sandby, and the late Mr. 
Dall (ſcene painter and machiniſt to Covent Garden 
Theatre, ) of the river ſcene at the Force, and of Bolton 

Caſtle, ſome of which have appeared at the exhibitions, 

are in private poſſeſſion. Ayſgarth Force is alſo repre- 

ſented on an internal wall at Harewood Houſe by Dall, 

whoſe widow in Neu port-Street has the pictures pre- 

viouſly alluded to, for ſale. Notice has been already 
taken of the ivy-clad battlement of Ayſgarth Bridge, 
which is likewiſe repreſented in Mr. Groſe's plate; 
but it will be looked for now in vain, as in ſome late 
repairs by a cruel and taſteleſs operator, the bridge has 
been diveſted of that ivy, with which, immemorially it 
was ſo happily decorated. - 


Having already ſignified that Jenkins was a native of 
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this Riding, we cannot paſs unobſerved, a perſon, who, 
though no competitor with him in reſpect to longevity, 
yet on another ſingular account deſerves to be re- 
cogniſed. A Mr. P. H. who lived in a ſtate of matri- 
mony for 60 years at Bolton Houſe, and whoſe life was 
no ways diſtinguiſhed by any uniformity, particular 
good health or variety, lately died in his 87th year, 
without having loſt but a fingle tooth a few months 
before his exit, with a face ruddy and almoſt deſtitute 
of wrinkles, a ſtrong eye, ſteady hand, and without 
having acquired à grey hair. He had lived in the days 
of ſix Dukes of Bolton, in whoſe ſervice as a principal 
agent, he had been moſtly employed. His wife died 
upwards of ninety, and his two immediate predeceſſors 
in oftice, nearly at the ſame age, under one roof; no 


| ſmall preſumption of the ſalubrity of the air in which 
they lived. They were all accuſtomed to early riſing, 
a circumſtance, which as far as our obſervation extends, 
has generally waited upon remarkable old age, and 
been its inherent character, however the votaries might 
have otherwiſe varied in rule, regimen, country, or 
ſituation. 


The age of Johannes de Temporibus, or John of the 
times, as he was called, a German, who lived to ſee ſo 
many Emperors, and is quoted by Lord Bacon and 
Verſtegan, cannot be looked upon in any other light 
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than that of fabulous exaggeration, and ſeems to deſerve 
no other credit than the famous Counteſs, with her nu- 
merous iſſue, of whom Derham and others ſpeak. 
Indeed, Jenkins, aged 169, bids faireſt for the palm of 
longevity, of any perſons we can collect from compara- 
tively recent and authentic records. Even ancient 
Rome, in the zenith of its populouſneſs, when on a 
cenſus taken, it was ſaid to contain above one million 
and a half of people, produced but two that had arrived 
to the lengthened years of 150, even at a time when 

intemperance and diſeaſe could not be ſuppoſed ſo 
diverſified, or prevalent, as in modern days. 


But we refer thoſe who ſeek after inflances of | 
longevity, to Hermippus Redivivus, aſcribed to the 


late Dr. Campbell, where the reader will find a plenti- | 
ful harveſt of ſuch particulars.—The fite of the village 
where Jenkins was born, trained and died, is low, 
clayey, and ſubje& to inundations from the river Swale. 

His cottage 1s eraſed, but the ſpot was ſhewn me by 
the late Colonel Crowe, then owner of the manor and 
premiſes. The want of a Britiſh topography has been 
for ſome time regretted by the inquiſitive : for what 
caſually floats upon tradition, or is given us by the 
hiſtorian of the village, is daily loſing ground; and our 
| periodical pieces are not ſufficiently durable regiſters of 
local facts and things which lie ſo widely ſcattered. It 
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muſt therefore give pleaſure to the literary claſs, to find | 
that a gentleman of abilities has undertaken ſo arduous, 
uſeful, and entertaining a work, as that of the Britiſh 
topography, and which we hope will be continued for 
the emolument of the public. 


Ribald or Robert, Lord of Middleham, was a 
younger brother of Alan Rufus, or the red, Earl of 
Richmond, and the firſt Lord of Middleham after the 
conqueſt of England, and to whom the ſaid Alan (who 
died without iſſue A. D. 1089) gave the manor and 
honour of Middleham with the appurtenances, and 
many other lands, which before the conqueſt belonged 
to Chilpatrick, a Dane, in the time of the Confeſſor. 
Robert the ſon of Ralph, and grandſon of Ribald, built 
the caſtle of Middleham, to whom Conan Earl of Bri- 
tanny, or Bretagne, gave Wenſleydale, or Wenſlydale, | 
Wendeſleydale, Wendeſlaydale and Wenſleydale, with 
common of paſture, The deſcendants of Ribald en- 
Joyed a fair fortune here, tiMiſlue male failed in Ralph 
the ſecond, the third ſon of Robert who built the caſtle, 
and died 54 Hen. III. 1270. It is faid his eſtates were 
divided between his three daughters, of whom Mary, 
the eldeſt, who was then married to Robert Neville, 
ſon of the Lord of Raby in the county of Durham, had 
this honor and caſtle for her ſhare. Afterwards the 
caſtle being in the hands of King Hen, VI. by tho 
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forfeiture of Richard Neville, Earl of Saliſbury ; and 
Sir John Neville, uncle to Ralph Earl of Weſtmore- 
land, who died without iſſue, being found heir to his 
honor and eſtate, and adhering to that King in his diſ- 
putes with the houſe of Vork, was made conſtable of it 
for life. Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, on the 

26th of July, 1469, after the battle of Edgecote Field, 

otherwiſe called Banbury Field, which was fought in a 
plain called Danes Moor, near to the town of Edgecote 
and three miles from Banbury, haying taken King 
Edward IV. in his camp at Ulney, a village beſide 
Northampton, by the Archbiſhop of York, brother to 
Warwick, the King was brought prifoner to Warwick 
Caftle, and thence to York; he was alſo priſoner at 
Middleham, whence he | eſcaped (as it is ſaid, from a 
hunting party) and came to London. But it has been 
diſcovered from the Fœdera, that Edw. IV. while ſaid 
univerſally to be priſoner to Abp. Neville, was at full 
liberty and doing acts of regal power. 5 


By the death of the Earl of Warwick at the battle of 
Barnet, all bis lands became forfeited, as were alſo 
thoſe of John de Neville, Marquis of Montague, his 
brother: among which laſt was this lordſhip, which by 

act of parliament 11 Edw. IV. was ſettled, with other 
cheir eſtates, upon Richard Duke of York, that King's 
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brother, to hold to him and the heirs of his body 
lawfully begotten. | | 


The town of Middleham is ſituated on a gentle riſing 
ground, about a ſhort half mile on the ſouth ſide of the 
river Eure, in the Wapentake of Hangweſt, in that 
part of the North Riding of Yorkſhire called Rich- 
mondſhire, in the deanery of Catterick, and in Domeſ- 

day is called Medelai. 


The caſtle ſtands on the ſouth fide of the town, and 
was formerly moated round by the help of a ſpring 
conveyed in pipes from the higher grounds, although 

on the north and weſt ſides no traces of a ditch appear; 
but an old wall ſubſiſted within memory that had been 
erected as a ſafeguard ſrom tlie mote, on the ſide next 
the town, for prevention of accidents. Leland ſays, 
it was in his time (about 230 years ago) the faireſt 
caſtle in Richmondſhire, except Bolton: but 50 this 
remark, that author could only mean in reſpe& to the 
wear and preſervation of Bolton, ſince in point of mag- 
nitude, the former had eminently the advantage. It 
does not occur to my reading, that Middleham caſtle 
was ever beſieged by the parliament forces, though 
common report of the place allows it. In the remains, 
we trace more the ruin-of decay and demolition for the 


purpoſes of ſale and uſe, than military deſtruction. 
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The place was much favoured by Edw. IV. and his 
brother, Duke of Glouceſter, afterwards King Richard 
the third, whoſe only ſon Edward was born in this 
caſtle A. D. 1473. About a quarter of a mile ſouth of 
the caſtle is an artificial mount of a conſiderable height, 
deſigned for a place of ſtrength, and the higheſt forti- 
fication or keep thereof is made in form of a horſe 
fetter, which was the device of the family of York, 
like that of Fotheringhay in Northamptonſhire, and 
between this mount and the caſtle is a remarkable loud 
and diſtinct echo. : 
Middleham being grown into the favour of the houſe 
of York, Richard, then Duke of Glouceſter, intended 
to found a college at this place, which was to conſiſt of 
a dean, fix chaplains, and four clerks, alſo ſix choriſters 
and one other clerk. For this purpoſe he obtained 
from his brother Edw. IV. a licence, bearing date 21 
Feb. 17 Edw. IV. Tho. Rotheram, Abp. of York, in 
the ſecond year of his tranſlation, and 24 March, 1481, 
exempts the dean, the church and inhabitants, from all 
archiepiſcopal juriſdiction. In 1482, John Sherwin, 
Archdeacon of Richmond, exempts the church of Mid- 
dleham from all archideaconal, epiſcopal, ordinary, 
and other eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction whatever, referving 
five ſhillings ſterling out of the profits of the church of 
M. 12 April 1482, Robt. Bothe, dean and chapter of 
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York, confirm the exemption made by the Archbiſhop, 
and in April, 1483, they confirm the exemption made 
by the Archdeacon of Richmond. | 


Notwithſtanding theſe ſteps taken for the privileges 
of the intended college, yet before any buildings were 
erected, or proviſions made for ſupport of the chaplains 
or choir, Richard left the work imperfect, being pre- 
vented by the troubles in which he was involved, or by 
death ; but there is a field which ſtill retains the name 

of College Cloſe, near to the river Eure, in which pro- 
bably the pile was to have been erected. 


However, the incumbent retained the name of Dean, 
who being exempt from the ordinary juriſdiction of his 
dioceſan, as a royal peculiar, exerciſed diverſe privileges 
and eccleſiaſtical juriſdi ion within the bounds of his 
pariſh, as marrying people living in it, or in any other 
Pariſh, without a licence or publication of banns. 
Although in the year 1736, and in the year 1739, a 
warm proſecution was carried on againſt Luke Cotes, 
then Dean of Middleham, for marrying a couple with- 
out publication of banns or a licence firſt had, grounded 
on the ſtatute of the 1oth of Ann, ch. 19, ſ. 176, for 
the penalty of 100l. given by that ſtatute, But upon 
producing the before-mentioned charters and other 

* | 
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proofs, the defendant Cotes in both actions had a ver- 
dict, and the Dean of Middleham, for the time being, 
afterwards enjoyed the ſame privilege, till finally abro- 
gated by the marriage act, 26 Geo. II. The freeholders 
never anſwered to any court but to the Dean's. Pro- 
bate of wills is ſaid to have been granted by the Deans, 
who never married with licences, nor granted any. 


The following was taken from the pariſh church at 
Middleham. A | 
Sir Henrie Linley, that worthie knight of Middle- 
ham Caſtle, buried 8th of November, 1609. | 
Ladie Feronoma Linley, buried iſt of Auguſt, 1610. 
Sir Edward Loftus, and Mrs. Jon Linley, married 
28th February 1639. 
Arthur, ſon of the Right Hon. Lord Loſtus, 8 
13th of June, 1644. 


The handſome pariſh churches of Wenſley and Ayſ- 
garth near the river, with thoſe of Spenithorn and 
Midd! eham, all in riſing ſituations, contribute much to 
give the vale a highly piQtureſque air. The church at 
Wenſley, about the centre of the Vale, contains the 
ſumptuous and ancient pew of the Scropes, brought 
from St. Agatha near Richmond, at the diſſolution of 
that Abbey. 
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As the inſcriptions have long been giving way to time 
and accident, to preſerve their remains the following 
extracts were made from a folio manuſcript in the 
Herald's Office, compiled by Sir William Dugdale, a 
copy of which is in the Britiſh Muſeum. 


Wencelagh 18 Octobr. 1622. 
Sculptum ſuper quandam ligneam Clauſuram a 


P Cxnobio Stæ. Agathæ juxta Richmond quondam 


diſſoluto, delatam. 


« Here lyeth Henry Scrope, Knight, the 7th of that 


Name, and Mabel! his Wyffe, Daughter to the Lord 


Dakers, de Grays: Here lyeth Henry Scrope, Knight, 


the third of that Name, and the Right Hon. Lord Scrope 


of Bolton, and Elizabeth his Wiſe, Daughter of — — 


Super Lapidem marmoreum. 
« Hic teguntur humo Henricus Scrop, Ricarduſy ; 
Domini Henrici De Bolton et Mabelle Uxoris ſuz 
minores Natu liberi: Quorum alter xxvꝰ. die deceſſit 


martii, alter xxviijo. July, anno Domini M. D. XXV.“ 


In a burial vault made by the Marquis of Wincheſter 
who is already cited, lies alone, his Marchioneſs, the 
family having never reſided at the manſion ſince the 
reign of James the ſecond, but in a tranſient way. 


Beſore the memorialiſt quits his theme and the 


er 
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village, may he be permitted to pay his concluſive 
homage and ſay, with that tender friend who has ſo 
long ripened by his fide, 


O! let us here, our-peaceful veſpers keep, 
And laſtly in this hallow'd boſom ſleep. 


—_— — =” 
+ : 


— , eee. 


8 JusTICE will probably allow, without the charge of 

Plagiariſm, that we quote our own communications in 

this place, although previouſly given to another work, 

as they fitly apply, and the book to which we allude, 

11 (GROSE's Britiſh Antiquities) is too voluminous and 

'+ 1 4 expenſive for the many to purchaſe, and as the whole 

of WENSLEYDALE with the inſertion of the TourisT, 

will form a ſort of topographical plan in aid of future 

Hiſtorians, who may be diſpoſed to engage more 
generally in a provincial detail. 


64 
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Had LELAND, CAu DEN, BED E, Hearn and others 
received more lights, they would have given us more 
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certainty and amuſement, and every antiquary feels 
and laments in his enquiries, the paucity of his materials 
and the barren ſtate of monaſtic times, | 


We cannot alſo but expreſs our ſurprize, that the 
Hiſtory of Yorkſhire is ſo much in the rear, and hath 
not been attempted in any of its diviſions, excepting 
York, and its Ainfty, by DR AKE; and Holderneſs, a 
retired part in the Eaſt-Riding, by the Rev. WILLIAM 
Dapk, well qualified for the office, but inexorable 
death put an end to his purſuits.— His papers are in the 
hands of tried ingenuity, with a view, we apprehend, of 
meeting the public eye, but are too confined to fill up 
a large ſpace in ſuch an extenſive county as Vorkſhire. 
The motto, never dzſpair ; invigorates all adventurers, 
and the perſon who undertakes the taſk will doubtleſs 
call forth help from a contributing public. Even 
vanity with ſome, intereſt with others, and the love of 
Science from many, will ſwell the account. It would 
bring forward not a few dormant relics, and animate even 
| indolence into action. For how is the river to flow, if 
the tributary ſtreams ſhould withhold their ſtores, and 
| ſay, we will not advance thy importance, till we ſee thee 
formed and know thy full extent. 


We have thrown in ſome obſervations, which 


our facetious friend, to uſe his own expreſſion, ſaid, 
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would tend to corre& the. ſoporific quality of the 
Antiquary. | | . 


Mr. Gouon, the learned and ingenious editor of 


Caupx, (ſince GiBsox) and author of ſome topogra- 


phical Remarks, &c. has pointed out the way to begin 


ſuch elaborate undertakings, and the Hiſtories we have 


of ſurrounding and remote diſtricts, would be guides or 


patterns for the reſt, if judiciouſly ſelected. 


It may in this place be neceſſary to explain that the 
Poem was firſt publiſhed in the year 1780, hence many 


alterations have enſued with time, which ſtands un- 


altered in the text, 
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THE LATE 
BRIDGE ar AYSGARTH, 


in the North Diviſion of YORKSHIRE, 


ALTHOUGH this Bridge can ſcarcely boaſt a ſuf 
ficient age to claim a place in this work, its erection be- 
ing ſo late as the year 1539, as appears by a ſtone 
tablet on it bearing that date; yet the extraordinary 
beauty of the ſurrounding ſcene, the foaming Caſcade 
ſeen beneath its arch, the venerable mantle of ivy, the 
ſhrubs and trees with which it 1s ſhaded and adorned, 
all join to compenſate for its want of antiquity. Beſides, 
it muſt be allowed, that conſidering the time when it 
was built, and the remote place where ſituated, it is by 
no means a contemptible performance; being a large 
ſegment of a circle, riſing near thirty-two feet, and 
ſpanning ſeventy-one, and has in general an appearance 
of lightneſs, that would not deſcredit the work of a 
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modern artiſt. At preſent 1773, it is a little out of repair; 
the parapet being cracked, and in one place near falling. 
A ſmall diftance below it is the grand water-fall, called 
Ayſgarth Force, which is ſituated to the South-Faſt of 
Aſkrig, on the bank of the river Ure, and here falls in 
ſeveral places over rocks, in a very romantic manner. 
The firſt fall is of ſeveral ſteps, near the Bridge, and 
though not very ſteep, is beautifully pictureſque. It is 
a fine hollow incloſed by hills, and ſhaded by trees. | 
The bridge is one arch of great extent, through which 
the water foams down ſeveral ſteps in its rocky bed, 
and through this arch the view is moſt elegantly pleaſing. | 
You firſt ſee ſome ſhrubby ſtraggling underwood, which 
| hangs juſt under the brick-work, then the ſheet of water 
falling ſome feet among the rocks, particularly inter- 
ſected by three large looſe pieces; next is ſeen another 
level ſneet nearer to you than the former, and then a 
ſecond torrent, daſhing among ſtraggling rocks and 
throw ing up the foam. The top of the Bridge is thick 

overgrown with ivy, and the whole view bounded by a 
number of ſteep cliffs and hills, ſcattered over with 
trees. Lower down the river, below the Bridge, arc 
three falls more, which are rendered not a little ſtrik- 


ing, from the romantic ſpot in which they are fituated ; 
the river being walled in with rocks of a conſiderable 
height, with their ſides and tops fringed with ſhrubby 
wood. The loweſt of theſe falls is the principal ; for 
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the water ruſhing between the vaſt rocks, has a double 
fall of twelve or fifteen feet in the whole, and forms a 
very noble object. It is to be obſerved, that the ap- 
pearances of theſe falls differ, according to the quantity 
of water in the river. | 


But the prime of beauty ſeems to be its middle ſtate, 


when the roar is ſounding, but not to ſtun the ear, for 


when its impetuoſity is moderated, we enjoy more of 


its diverſity. The loweſt ebb of its ſtream exhibits 


more the wave-worn bed, and the riplings are multi- 
plied. In the full flood it 1s more tremendous 3 in the 
medium moſt magnificent; in the low ſtream more 
ſportive. Compariſons have been made between a 
ſtream that falls into the river Tees near Middleton above 
Barnard Caſtle, to the diſadvantage of that upon the 
Eure; but we think with much miſtaken taſte. That 
above Middleton, is on a naked Moor, ſeen from a 
diſtance, as it 15 approached, a circumſtance which takes 
from its novelty and grandeur, and is comparatively 
ſupplied with ſcarcity of water and void of ſurrounding 
| ſcenery. As well might we compare the ſpout of a tea- 
pot, with the flow of an urn; or the falls of Montmorency 


in Canada, though lofty, to the wide-ſpread *waves of 
Niagara. | 


The modern Bridge was erected and made lids, 


1788, But the cruel ſpoiler rifled its charms of ivy 
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and hanging petrifactions, with which the parapet and 
arch of the old Bridge were adorned; ſo characteriſtic 
in their ſituations, and which time only can replace. 


But loft is all its fame, its honors all, 
Could not reprieve the tott'ring fabrics? fall. 


The contiguous mill for manufacturing cotton, was 
begun 1784, and finiſhed July following. 


CASTLE of BOLTON, YORKSHIRE. 


Borrton CASTLE was built by RI R ard Loew 
ScrooPE, High Chancellor in the time of Richard the 
Second: that King's licence for its erection, bearing 
date the fourth of July, in the third year of his reign, 
is ſtill extant, Leland ſays it was eighteen years com- 
pleting ; and that the charge each year was a thouſand 
marks: ſo that, according to this account, the whole 
coſt amounted to twelve thouſand Pounds. He like- 
wiſe relates, that moſt of the timber uſed in its conſtruc- 
tion, was fetched from the foreſt of Engleby in Cum- 
berland, by means of diverſe relays of Ox teams placed 
on the road; theſe relieving each other, drew it from 
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ſtage to ſtage, till it reached Bolton. The ſame author 

_ mentions a remarkable contrivance in the chimneys of 
the great hall; and a curious aſtronomical clock. His 
words concerning the firſt are theſe: One thinge I 
“ muche notyd in the haulle of Bolton, how cnimeneys 
« was conveyed by tunnells made in the ſydes of the 
« waulls, betwixt the lights in the haull; and by this 
« means and by no covers is the ſmoke of the harthe 
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« jn the hawle window ſtrongly convayed.“ 


In this Cattle was a Chantry, founded likewiſe with 
the King's Licence, by the above-mentioned Rio HARD 
Loxp Scrooys, conſiſting of fix Prieſts; one of whom 
was to be Warden, to celebrate divine Service for King | 
Richard the Second and his heirs, | | £9 | q 
The plan of this building is of a quadrilateral figure; . 1 

whoſe greateſt length runs from North to South: But, 
on meaſuring it, no two of its ſides are found equal; 
that on the South being 184 feet, its oppoſite 187, the 
Weſt ſide 1 31, and the Eaſt 12 5 feet. It has four right 
lined towers, one at each angle: But neither their faces 


nor flanks are equal; each of the former meaſuring, 
on the North and South ſides, forty ſeven feet and a 
half; and on the Eaſt and Weſt only 35 feet and a half; 
the latter vary from ſeven feet and 2 half, to fix feet. 
In the centre, between the two towers, both on the 
North and South ſides, is a large projecting right-angled 
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buttreſs or turret. That on the North nde! 1s teen 
feet in front; its Weſt ſide is fourteen; ; and its Faſt 
ſixteen feet: on the South ſide the front is twelve feet ; 


its Eaſt nine, and its Weſt fide twelve feet. As theſe 


buttreſſes ſtand at right angles to the building, and their 
flanks or fides being thus unequal, neither the North 
nor South curtains are one continued right line, 

The grand entrance was on the Faſt curtain, near the 
Southernmoſt tower: there were, beſides this, three 
other doors; one on the North, and two on the Weſt 
fide. The walls are ſeven feet in thickneſs and ninety- 
ix in height. It was lighted by ſeveral ſtages of 
windows. LELAND ſays, that the chief lodging- rooms 
were in the towers; and that here was a fine park, 

walled 1 in with ſtone, - 


In this place Mary, Queen of Scots, was tc 
anno 1568, being brought hither the thirteenth of July. 
But Elizabeth, although LoxD Sc ROOPE had given her 


no reaſon to diſtruſt either his vigilance or fidelity, 


choſe to remove her to Tutbury Caſtle in Staffordſhire ; 
and to commit her to the keeping of the EARL of 


SHREWSBURY. Perhaps, as the LoRD SCROOPE was 


\ brother-in-law to the Dux = of NorrFoLx, ſhe might 
be apprehenfive he would favour the deſigns of that 
Dux, who had formed a project of mounting the 
Throne of Scotland by a marriage with Marr. 


: 
#7 
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During the civil wars, this Caſtle was a long time 
gallantly defended for the King, by Col ox EL ScROOP R, 
and a party of the Richmondſhire Militia, againſt the 

Parliamentary Forces, but, at length, November 5th, 
1645, ſurrendered on honourable conditions. | 

EmanueL LORD ScrooPg, EARL of SunDER- 

LAND, Who died without male iſſue in the reign of 

CuakLESs I. was the laſt of that ancient family that 
inhabited the caſtle. The Eaſt and North ſides are 
now moſtly in ruins; but the Weſt part is in good 
repair, and occupied by two families, tenants. 
BorToxCasTLE ſtands on the North ſide of Wenſley- 
dale, in the North-Riding of the county of York, fix 
miles from Middleham, and ten from Richmond. Its 
fituation is happily adapted to ſurvey, from its lofty 
walls, the extenſive demeſnes antiently belonging to it; 
as well as to expreſs that magiſterial air of grandeur, 
ſo characteriſtical in this ſtyle of Architecture; being 
built at about the diſtance of half a mile from the river 
Eure, on an aſcent which gradually continues for ſome 
miles in its rear, and forms a barrier to defend the pile 
from the bleak winds of the North. Contiguous, on 
the Eaſt, is the little village of Bolton; on the Weſt is 
a rookery, which opens into ſpacious paſtures, formerly 
occupied as parks; while, in the front, as well as on 
each ſide, the vale unboſoms its charms in the moſt en- 
paging manner, 
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On a peruſal of Bolton Caſtle, ſome ſimilarities oc- 
cur, which ſeem generally applicable to all the caſtles 
of any reſpectable rank and antiquity. The circum- 
ſtances here alluded to, are the immenſe ſize of their 
ovens; the ſeeming unneceſlary ſtrength of their walls, 
for bow and arrow times; and the gloomy conſtruction 
of their rooms. In reſpect to the firſt article, the pre- 
ſumption of furniſhing the beſieged with Bread, in the 
contingence of a war, and the idea of ancient hoſpitality 
in times of peace, may be cauſes ſufficient for explain- 
ing the taſte of our anceſtors in this way; but in regard 
to the other, it would appear as if the diſtinguiſhed 
founders of theſe manſions were utter enemies to the all- 
cheering comforts of light and air: for notwithſtanding | 
ſmall windows and apertures in the walls, agreeable to 
the mode of thoſe days, might tend to give ſtability to 
the pile and ſafety to the inhabitants, in thoſe military 
and feudal ages, certain it is, that much of this precau- 
tion might have been ſpared, more eſpecially aloft, 
| without prejudice to either. Let us add to this account, 
the firſt of all conſiderations, the circumſtance of health, 
which muſt have been frequently ſacrificed to the ſea- 
ſoning of the walls; than which not leſs than half a 
century would apparently ſuſhce. Under theie predica- 
ments ſtand the appartments ſhewn for that in which 
Mary Queen of Scots was confined ; and the bed- 
room of the Lord Scroopes : both which, according te 
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the refinement of the preſent period, would not be 
thought ſufficiently good even for the domeſtic animals 
of a man of fortune. | | 

To hazard a conjecture, the erection of this Caſtle 

might be calculated to check the growing and formidable 
power of that of Middleham, of more ancient date; 
whoſe owners, the NeviLs, from their enterprizing 
ſpirit, and the mutability of their politics, became 
troubleſome to the many regal ſucceſſions; whilſt the 
ScroyEs were of a more pacific and loyal turn. 

This Caſtle belongs to the Dux x of Bol rox (from 
whence the title is derived) it deſcending to his Grace 
by the marriage of an anceſtor with a daughter of 
EMANUEL Scroore, Eart of SUxDERLanD, The 
Manſion of the noble family of the PowLETTs ſtands 
three miles Eaſt of the Caftle; and was built by the 


Marquis of WINCHESTER, firſt Durxt of Bol rox, 
in 1678. | 


BOLTON CASTLE, Yorxtsulrs. 


IN this ſecond view, which gives the North-Eaſt 
aſpect, the depredations of time or avarice on this 
ancient ſtructure are diſplayed; the chaſm ſeen in the 
buildings being occaſioned by the fall of one of the 
towers which once decorated and defended the pile, 
with no other circumſtance of damage than alarming 
the contiguous inhabitants by the noiſe, and blockading 
the doors of two cottages, a happy eſcape! whole 
threſholds only the ſcattered fragments - preciſely | 
reached. This event happened the 19th day of 
November, 1761, the lapſed tower being on that angle 
on which the Caſtle had been attacked in the civil wars 
of the laſt century. Hence probably, the injuries it 
then ſuſtained, co-operating with old age, and the 
incautious manner of tenants purloining materials for 
fences and erections, might ſap the foundation, and 
bring the ſuperſtructure thus low, after having ſtood the 
war of elements and of man near four hundred years, 
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By this accident however the pictureſque appearance 
of the whole object, from the village of Bolton, is much 
improved; but this is a circumſtance which, perhaps, 

the owner may not think a ſufficient compenſation for 
miſchief done to the building. 

This Caſtle is one of thoſe, which, from the ſite and 
preſervation of its remaining parts, is greatly pleaſing 

to the eye of the traveller, and highly ornamental to the 


country; nor is it leſs an object of grandeur and 
beauty, ſeen from the avenues of the woods near Bol- 
ton-houſe, the more modern manſion of the noble owner 
of both, where, in ſeveral views, the Caſtle makes a 
diſtant termination, ſingularly fine and groteſque. 

In the centre of this Caſtle is a ſquare area and un- 
covered ſpace, calculated to give light and air to the 
internal offices and apartments. Externally, near to 
the right of the ſpectator, is one of the cottages of the 
village of Bolton. Here likewiſe is ſhewn the little 
tho? ancient Church of Bolton, remarkable only for its 
ſmallneſs and ruſticity, having neither any engraved 


braſſes, burial ground, painted windows, or funereal me- 

morandums, by which perſons eminent only for their 

riches endeavour, for a while, to preſerve themſelves 

from oblivion ; or by which vanity pretends to aſſume 

the rehearſal of a life, maugre however unworthy, to be 

remembered. To the humility of this Church, which 
| 1 
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even has not a fence about it, we drop this concluſive 
offering. | 


Sacred SIMPLICITY fer/onified. 


Let the proud fane or lofty columns riſe, 
Spread wide its baſe, and pierce ſuperior ſkies ; . 
Let Rome or Mecca coſtly incenſe bring, 
"Tis from the heart, oblations grateful ſpring : 
Be mine the taſk, nor feel I flaunting ſcorn, 

_- To guide the ruſtick and the lowly-born. 
Then ſtart not, reader, at my humble ſtate 
Fat this Altar, Zeal and Truth await, 


MIDDLEHAM CASTLE, YorrsHie. 


Tris Caftle ſtands in the Wapentake of Hang-Weſt, 


in the North-Riding of Yorkſhire, and was the head of 


the honor of Middleham. It was built about the year 
1190, by RoB GERT, ſurnamed FIT2 RANULPEH, 
grandſon of RI BAL p, younger brother to ALAN EARI. 
of BRITTAxN x, to whom all Wenſley-dale was given, by 
Conan Earr of BRITTAN T and RICHMON D. It 
remained in his poſterity till the time of HE NR the 
Third, when RAL Y RH, or RANULPH the ſecond of that 
name, dying without iſſue-male, this Honor and Caſtle 
came to the LoRD ROBERT DE NEIL, in right of 
Mar his wife, the eldeſt of three daughters, left by 
the above named RA NUL PH. 

This RoBexT DE NEVIL, being detected ; in a 
criminal converſation with a Lady in Craven, was, by 
the enraged huſband emaſculated, of which he ſoon 
aſter died; in his deſcendants it continued till the reign 


of Hex Rx the Sixth, when the male-line failing in 
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RALPH DE NEVIL, EARL of WESTMORLAND, it 
devolved to his uncle, SIR Jonn NZvIL; the Caſtle 
was at that time in the hands of HEN Rx the Sixth, but 
SIR Jokx having always ſided with the Houſe of 
_ Lancaſter, was appointed Conſtable thereof for life. 

In this Caſtle EDWARD the Fourth was confined, 
after being ſurprized and taken priſoner in his camp at 
Wolvey, by RI HARD NEVIL EarL of Warwick, 
ſurnamed the King-Maker, who put him here under 
the care of his brother, the Archbiſhop of York ; but ; 
that prelate ſuffering EpwarDd to take the exerciſe of 
hunting in the park, he made his eſcape ; raiſed ſuf- 
ficient forces to re-inſtate his affairs, and ſhortly after 
vanquiſhed and ſlew the EAR L of Warwick at Barnet 
near London. The eſtates of this EAR being forfeited, 
and likewiſe thoſe of his brother, Joun, Marquis 
of MonTacGue, proprietor of this Honor and Caſtle, 


they were, by an Act of Parliament, cith of Evwarn 
the Fourth, ſettled upon Ric HARD, DuxE of Yor, 


and his heirs legally begotten, ſo long as any of the 
heirs male of the Mazqys of MonTacus ſhould 
remain. 

Ep WAR D, the only ſon of Ricuary the Third, 
was born in this Caftle, his premature death is, ac- 
cording to the ſuperſtition of ſome later writers, con- 
ſidered as a judgment on RicHarD for the imputed 
murder of EDwWwARD the Fifth and his brother. 
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From that time to the preſent, this Caſtle is ſcarcely, 
if at all, mentioned in hiſtory. LELANPD, indeed in 
his Itinerary, deſcribes its ſtate in his time: *Middle- 
ham Caſtel (ſays he) joyneth hard to the town ſide, 
« and is the faireſt Caſtel of Richmontſhire next 
„Bolton, and the Caftel hath a parke by it, called 
“ Sonſkne, and another caullid Weſt-park, and Gaun- 
4 lefſe be wel woddid ;” and again, Middlcham is 
« a praty market town, and ſtandith on a rokky hille, 
5 on the top whereof is the Caſtel meately well, diked. 

Al the upper part of the Caſtelle was of the very 

new ſetting of the Lord Neville, caullid Darabi, the 
« inner part of Middleham Caſtel, was of an auncient 
« building of the Fitz Randolph. 
There be four or five parks about Middleham and 
* longing to it, whreof ſom be reaſonably woodyed.” 
All that can be farther ſaid of this place with any 
degree of certainty, is, that it was inhabited ſo late as 
the year 1609, by Sis HENRY LinpLey, Knight. 
An appraiſement of whoſe goods, he being then lately 
deceaſed, was taken the 3d of January in that year; the 
inventory is in the hands of the Dean of Middleham, 1773. 

The leaden pipes, for the conveyance of water, was 
taken up within the memory of the mother of a perſon 
pow -hving. | 

In 1663, from a receipt communicated by Twom as 
Mavupsz, Eſq; who likewiſe favoured me with the fol- 
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lowing portrait of this ruin, it appears as if the Caſtle 
then belonging to a Loxp Lor rus, who probably 
held it by leaſe from the crown, where the property 
ſeems to be; there is a tradition, that it was demoliſhed 
by OL1vER CroMwerL, but of this I have not t been 
able to find the leaſt trace in hiſtory. 

Middleham Caftle, ſtands contiguous to the town on 
the South ſide, but it is no eaſy taſk for the pencil to 
deſcribe it with juſtice in any one point of view. The 
extent and variety of theſe ruins, as you approach them 
from the moor Weſtward, a multiplicity of ragged 
towers and lofty fiſſured walls appear, which fill the 
eye with no unpleafing picture of its majeſtic decay. 
But of all the views, whether near or diſtant, that of 
the South Weſt has manifeſtly the advantage, from its 
being laid more open by the injuries of time; hence 
the internal ruins are leſs eclipſed, which figure in the 
proſpect, and exhibit many ſingular and fantaſtic forms. 
Here the cumbrous mafs, ſuſpended by a meagre mould- 
ing baſe, ſeems but to wait for the morrow to complete 
its proſtration; there the diſlocated ſtone, the deſerted 
pular, and the almoſt floating arch preſent themſelves, 
whilſt the ſtinted ſnrub aloft, the pining moſs, and the 
veiling ivy join in the groupe to diſplay every ſpecies 
of ruin, and to mourn the general wreck. + 

But let us reverſe the ſcene, to the n more pleaſing _=_ 
of its ſituation, | 
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If the Caſtle of Bolton affords a more particular view 

of the Weſtern and middle part of Wenſley-dale, that 
of Middleham has the ſuperior advantage of more diſ- 
tinctly commanding the woods, the finely ſcattered 

villages and the mazy progreſs of the Eure, through 
ſpacious meads on the Eaſtern part of the dale, whilſt 
the ſight ſtretching over the great plain of Mowbray 


(including the country about Bedale, Northallerton and 
Thirſk) loſes itſelf among the hills of Cleveland, border- 
ing on the Eaſtern ſea. On a review of theſe ſtructures, 


the purpoſes of their foundation, and the times in which 
they were erected, every reflecting man muſt congratu- 
late himſelf upon the happineſs of his fate, in living at 
a period when the fierceneſs and frequency of inteſtine 
wars no longer ſcourge this favoured land, nor make 
ſuch military conſtructions neceſſary, when the laws of 
government, and the rights of humanity are more 
ſecurely eſtabliſhed and critically underſtood; when even 
the privileges of a modern peaſant, would be injured 
in a compariſon with thoſe poſſeſſed by the chieftains 
of antient days. | 

To take a view of domeſtic convenience only in the 
article of our preſent manſions, woald, I believe, be 
offering an inſult to the reader's judgment; nor is the 


contraſt leſs, when we revert to the ſtate of the roads in 


this kingdom, even of late memory, not to dwell upon | 
the elegant and ſalutary alterations in our metropolis ; Fil 
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reformations which ſtand unrivalled, for the ſpace of 


time, in any age or country ; nor 1s it leſs a happineſs 


of the grown generation of theſe days, that they 


remember, and in remembering, enjoy the happy 


difference. | | 
One idea more, perhaps not diſſimilar to the ſubject, 


offers itſelf to our conſideration, I mean the uſeful and 


elegant ornament of ſaſhes to our houſes, an invention 
which the exquiſite {kill of the antients were ſtrangers 
to, thoſe ancients whoſe diſcovery of the five orders of 
architeQure was fo complete, as to become the ſtandard 
and model of after ages, whoſe united efforts have not 
been able to add a ſixth. | 


Aſcending from the Caſtle of Middleham towards the 


South, there ſtands, at the diſtance of about one third of 
a mile, two nearly joining eminences, evidently mili- 


tary, ſuppoſed by ſome to have been the ſite of an out- 


work, ſerving as an appendage to the Caſtle ; but, as I 


preſume, that mode of defence was not in vogue previous 


to the uſe of gun-powder, it is more probable, they were 


formed for the purpoſes of cannon, as their commanding 


fituation and diſtance from the Caſtle, ſeem to correſpond 


with that view. The entrance into this Caſtle was by 


a very ſtrong arched gate-way, on the North fide, next 
the town. The remnants of a moat now appear on the 
South and Eaſt fides, but the ditch is daily filling up 
with weeds and rubbiſh, At a ſtation near the middle 
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diſtance of the eminencesabove deſcribed, and the Caſtle, | 
the walls afford an echo the moſt diſtinct and loud I ever 

remember to have heard. | 

Whether the Caſtle belongs to the Lord of the Manor, 

a private Gentleman, or to the Crown, I cannot aſcer- 
tain. The firſt is ſaid to exerciſe acts of ownerſhip over 

it in many caſes; the laſt appoints its Conſtable, now 

(1773) the Earl of Hol DBRNESss, a diſtinction that has 

been long enjoyed by the family of the D' Ax cs. 


3 


MIDDLEHAM CASTLE, VoxksHIRE. 


MIDDLEHAM CASTLE conſiſts of an envelope or 
outer work, fortified with four towers, encloſing a body 
or keep. This envelope is in figure a right angled 
parallelogram, of 210 feet by 175 ; its greateſt length 
running N. and S. and each of its ſides facing one of the 
cardinal points of the compaſs. _ 

It has four right lined towers of different magnitudes, 
one at each angle; but at the extremity of the South 
Weſternmoſt there is the addition of a round one, from 
near which tower this view was taken. Great part of 
the Eaſt fide of this building is fallen down. 

Within this, in the center, ſtands the keep, or what 
were the State apartments; the outer part being com- 
monly allotted for ſervants* lodgings, ſtables, and 
offices. This building, which is much higher than the 
envelope, is of a ſhape ſimilar to it, except that beſides 
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a kind of turret at each angle, there are two others on 
its ſides, one on the S. and the other on the E. The 
firſt, which is a ſmall one, 1s near the centre ; the other 
much larger, joins to the turret on the S. E. angle; it 
is about 10 or 13 feet higher than the adjoining wall, 


which meaſures about 55 feet, and was Pony when 


entire, ſome feet higher, 
The main building is unequally ib by a wall 


which runs from N. to S. Here ſtill remain the broken 


ſtairs, which the boys in their paſtime frequently aſcend 
to frolic on the top of the ruins, though an exerciſe 
attended with many hair-breadth eſcapes.—A few years 
ago a Cow, of genius we ſuppoſe, (pardon, gentle Reader, 
a moment's treſpaſs on the dignity of hiſtory,) led by 
the allurement of ivy, or ſome ſuch botanical idea, or 
excited by her love of a proſpect or antiquity, elevated 


herſelf to a ſituation, which however ſhe might approve, 


was no ways congenial with the taſte or ambition of her 
incurious maſter. A council being held how to avert 
the imminent dan ger to which ſhe ſtood expoſed, it was 
reſolved at laſt to leave the mode of retreat to her own 
judgement ; which, after various devices to ſave her life, 
| the accordingly performed with the utmoſt addrefs, to 


the no ſmall amuſement of the wondering crowd and. 


anxious owner. 


Since the printing of the firſt part, the following 
anecdotes relative to this Caſtle have occurred. It 
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belonged in the reign of HENRY the Sixth to the 
EARL of SALISBURY, as has before been obſerved : 
from hence in the 37th of that King, the Earl with 
4000 men marched for Lancaſhire, in his way. to Lon- 
don, in order to demand redreſs of the King for injuries 
done his ſon by the Queen and her Council. Here alſa 
(according to Stowe) the Baſtard FarconBrIDGE 
was beheaded, anno 1471. Notwithſtanding he had 
received the Royal pardon; he was brought hither from 
Southampton, where he had been ſeized by Ri HARD 
Dvuxe of GLouczsTER: his head was ſent to London, 
and ſet up on the bridge. Beſides theſe, Middleham 
Caftle is mentioned in an ancient Comedy, entitled, 
George a Green, ſuppoſed by the Editor to have been 
founded on hiſtorical facts, or ſome ancient traditions : 
by whom it was written is not certain, though ſome at- 
tribute it to Jon HEywarD, about the year 1599. 
In this Play, KI x G EnpwarD is made to beſtow it on 
an old man called WILLIAM Mus6crove. The ſtory 
is as follows: The EARL of KenDaL having excited a 
rebellion, in which he was favoured by an incurſion of 
the Scots under their KinG Jams, the Scots are 
vanquiſhed with a great flaughter; and their King 
taken by old Muscrove, who is repreſented as a man 
of 103 years of age, and heretofore the ſcourge and 
terror of that nation. 'The ſcene is laid about Wake- 
field and Bradford, 
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After the victory Mvuscrove is introduced to 
KincG EDWARD, when the following dialogue enſues ; 


Eda. Ah old Muſgrove, ſtand up, 
It fits not ſuch grey hairs to kneel, 
Mus. Long live my Souveraign, 
| Long and happie be his days! 
Vouchſafe my gracious Lord a ſimple gift 
At Billy Muſgrove's hand. | 
King James at Meddleom Caſtel gave me this: 
This wonne the honour, and this give I thee. 
Eadw. God a mercie, Muſgrove, for this friendly gift, 
And for thou feleſt a King with this ſame weapon, 
This blade ſhall here dub valiant Mu; grove, 
Knight, 
Mus. Alas! what hath your Highneſs done? I am poor. 
Edw. To mend thy living, take thou Middellom Caftle 
The hold of both; and if thou want living, 
complain, 


Thou ſhalt have more to maintain thine eſtate. 


Notwithſtanding what is ſaid by the Editors, this 
Play ſeems to have little or no foundation in hiſtory. 
The King here is ſimply named ED WAR D, without any 
other diſtinction; but as the Scots King is called James, 
and no mention is made of EDWARD's Son, it can 


only be EDwaR p the Fourth, he being the firſt of that 
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name contemporary with a James, and the laſt that 
had iflue. . : 1 
Having thus aſcertained the King, the next ſtep 1s to 
ſee, whether the other circumſtances accord with the 
events of that reign ; but in theſe there is very little ſi- 
milarity; for although there was a war with the Scots, 
no decifive battle was fought near Middleham, neither 
was the King of Scotland taken priſoner. It is true, 
there was an inſurrection in Yorkſhire towards the latter 
end of this reign, on account of a contribution demand- 
ed for the maintenance of an hoſpital at York ; but this 
was terminated by the defeat of the Rebels at Banbury, 
Iwill not object to the anachroniſm of introducing here 
Robin Hood, who lived in the reign of Ric HARD the 
Firſt. The introduction of even imaginary characters, 
was a liberty then frequently taken in old hiſtorical plays, 
in order to divert the audience and enliven the repre- 
ſentation—a compliment to the upper galleries of thoſe 
times. It may alſo be objected that the Caſtle of Mid- 
dleham was about that period the property of Ric hARn 
Duke of GLouctsTER., To this it may be anſwered, 
that a man of the age old Mus ROE is here deſcribed 
to be, would not in all probability hold it above a year 
or two, after which it might be granted to Ri ARD. 
The fame gentleman who favoured me with ſeveral 
curious particulars concerning this caſtle, printed in the 
firſt part, has again communicated the following addie 
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tional obſervations, which I ſhall give in his own words ; 
«© The hiatus you ſo juſtly complain of, relative to the 
c account of Middleham Caſtle, is a defect I know not 
ce how to ſupply ; certain it is, that we leave the ſtruc- 
© ture a palace in the period of the NEviLLEs, who ſo 
« greatly figured on the political theatre; and find it 
now a ruin, almoſt without any gradation of change 
«to its preſent decay. This chaſm, you will ſay is 
« ſome reproach to enquiry ; but if hiſtory is ſterile or 
ce ſilent on that head, it will become us better to ſub- 
tc ſtitate ignorance in the room of vague report; for 
«even CROMWELL's reputed attack of it, I have not 
« yet ſeen authenticated. If a perſon of your induſtry. 
„fails in the attempt, ſtationed near the Metropolis, 
* where the records of antiquity may be ſaid to aſſemble, 
Fc and the library of the world is kept, how 1s a ſe- 
te queſtered ruſtic, living remote from ſuch aſſiſtance, 
«comparatively without books, and almoſt rooted as a 
«tree? I ſay, how is ſuch a perſon to penetrate the ob- 
« ſcurity in which this part of hiſtory lies involved ? 
« One opportunity of appeal indeed offers, which 
« though frequently precarious, I have availed myſelf _ 
« of —T mean the tradition of the place. 
| From thence I gather, that this Lordſhip being 
« granted by EDW ARD IVth to his brother the Duke 
* of GLOUCESTER, afterwards RICHARD zd. (as has 


« before been mentioned) that Prince took ſuch aliking 
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< to the place, that he not only raiſed the Rectory to a 

* Deanry, but propoſed to eſtabliſh a College here, and 
« as it ſhould ſeem, actually marked ont the ground for 
ce the ſite of his intended edifice, as a piece of land lying 
« between the church and the river now bears the name 
« of Foundation Field. The accompliſhment of this 
« deſign was fruſtrated by his death. From which pe- 
«riod to the 6th of James 1ſt. tradition is as ſilent 
« as hiſtory on the ſubje& of this Caſtle ; but it then 
. «emerges a little from oblivion, and from an appraiſe- 
*«« ment ſpoken of in Part I. appears to have then be- 
* longed to Sir HExRYT LinLEY, Knight, who left 
« three daughters, one of whom marrying a Lord Lor 
« Tys, he ſadceeded to this eſtate; but under what 
« tenure or conditions it remained, or how the grant 
a from the Crown was originally circumſtanced, does 
« not appear. King CHARL Es I. ſold the Lordſhip of 
« Middleham to the Citizens of London, and the 
« Truſtees for the City conveyet it to —— Wood, Eſq; 
« grandfather to Thomas Wood, Eſq; of Littleton, 
cc Middleſex, the preſent Lord of the Manor. The 
«« deed bears date the 13th of Jan. 1661, but what was 
« aſſigned we are not appriſed of. The Caſtle pays 

etc po rent; poſſibly was never granted. LE: 

In what year that edifice ceaſed to be habitable, is 
*«« not aſcertained; but there are many perſons now 
. * living who remember to have converſed with an old 


— 
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r man who uſed to carry coals for the ſervice of the 
* Caſtle, and perform other domeſtic work; others alſo 
re recolle& the ſale of the lead, wood, and other materials 
of the buildings. Thus probably did purloining 
« ayarice deſtroy a noble monument of art, which 
from the ſtrength of its walls ſeemed almoſt invulner- 
sable to time, with common care; and at laſt the 
« demolition ſeems by its maſſy fragments to have been 

« effected by no leſs a force than the exploſions of gun- 


6c powder. N 
To view the internal part of this Caſtle as a picture, 
« we ſhall ſeldom find exhibited in a ſingle piece ſo 
_ «diverſified a ruin. It is here that the mowing arm of _ 
«time in appearance exerciſes its power in ſportive 
mood; and if we may judge from the lineaments left 
« of the multifarious groupe, a doubt might ariſe upon 
this memorable but now deſerted ſtage of human 
action, whether light or ſerious deſcription ſhould 
« claim its remains. The fantaſtic forms into which 
< theſe ruins are caſt, the mimic echo of its walls and the 
ce feſtivity which once tenanted the dome, ſeemingly 
« declare for the firſt; but if in theſe our contemplations 
« we have recourſe to Hiſtory, and the deſolation before 
dus, the point is ſoon determined. The once haughty 
pile then becomes a ſtriking monument of worldly 
*« inſtability ; and its now ſhattered frame, the tragic 
% mourner of its paſt lofty and deluded owners. 
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Military manſions of celebrated men, in ruin, may 
© be deemed perhaps, more the mirrors of mortality, 
te than thoſe of the monaſtic claſs. The latter may 
* command more reverence, but the other will convey, 
ce probably, more inſtruction. The aſcent to fame is 
te there ſhown to be not leſs arduous, than painful; and 
te when the precipice is gained, the ground on which 
c we ſtand, is often found too narrow, or the height too 
«« dangerous, to explore in ſafety. The hiſtoric page 
* of thoſe we now allude to, the NeviLLEs 1 in parti- 
«cular, may tend to confirm theſe remarks. 

We there ſee the. gallant, turbulent Warwick, 
=_ half frantic with power and popularity, in the full 
career of fame and ſucceſs, holding the balance even 
f Royal contentions. We view him great in alli- | 
* ance, formidable in fortune, brave in the field, noble 
in the Senate, and almoſt the ſole beſtower of the 

« Britiſh Diadem. 
1 - © One ſtep farther, and we view his two ſurviving, 
«« Daughters the meed of Princes, the most conſummate 
<< beauties and the richeſt heireſſes of their days! a 
<< palace alſo, under whoſe roof not only a lengthened 
line of high derived proprietors, but even preſumptive. 
« Royalty was born, and a captive King had dwelled ! 

„But alas! Behold the diſmantled ſtate of this his 
* bulwark, once committed by the founder to his hei:s 
„for ever! the very ſite and periſhing materials of 
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cc which, are almoſt now become a dubious property. 
« [Let towering ambition humble herſelf then at this 
c School! Let tyranny, rapine, and licentiouſneſs, 
e ſtand admoniſhed, however ſhielded ! but may lega} 
liberty and the rights of humanity flouriſh while 
time exiſts ! | | 
« Reluctant and heroic to the laſt, even in a con- 
<« quered ſtate, theſe ruins ſeem to frown reſentment at 
<« every injury offered by time, with no ally to ſtretch 
* forth the ſaving hand, but that of the Antiquary, 


« Who props the ſinking pile, renews its ſway, 
Lives o'er the paſt, and joins the future day ; 
Thus from oblivion wreſts the hoary name, 
« And on a nodding ruin builds his fame. 


«P,S. You will remember that this Caſtle was for- 
<«« merly moated round, by the help of ſprings brought 
« from the riſing ground in conduits ; although on the 
«© North and Weſt ſides no traces remain - but an old 
« wall ſubſiſted within memory, that had been built as 
« a ſafe- guard from the moat on the part next the town.” 

Few or no trees remain in Middleham Park, which 
LELAND mentions : He alſo ſays, that this was in his 
time the faireſt Caſtle in Richmondſhire, except Bolton; 
but in this remark he could only mean in reſpect to 
wear and preſervation, ſince in magnitude Middlcham 
bad eminently the advantage. 


JOREVAL, JERVAUX ; 
OR 


GERVIS ABBEY, VokksHIRE- 


IN the reign of KI STEPHEN, one Ax ARIus, fon 
of BaR DOT r, and nephew to Bop ix, a man of great 
property in Yorkſhire, gave to PETER veQu INCIANO, 
a Monk of Savigny, &cilful in phyſic, and to ſome 
other Monks of the ſame order, certain lands at Fors 
and Worton ; being part of his poſſeſſions in Wenſley- 
Dale; where they, anno 1145, began to lay the founda- 
tions of a monaſtery, which was ſucceſſively called, the 
Abbey of Fors, Wenſley-Dale, and Charity. It was 
likewiſe, from the river running near it, ſometimes 
called Joreval. Here PETER, for a while dwelt with 
two companions only, procuring a ſcanty ſubſiſtence by 
the labour of their hands. - 
As theſe Monks belonged to the Abbey of Savigny, 
the new monaſtery, began by them, according to the 
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notions of thoſe times, owed a ſort of ſpiritual ſubjeRion 
or filial obedience to the Mother Abbey, ALANE, | 


* 


Dok of RicumonD, perhaps on this conſideration 
granted to SERLO, Abbot of that Order; though it 
ſeems reaſonable that if ſuch grant had been neceſſary, 
it ſhould have come rather from the founder or his re- 
preſentatives, than the Duke, whoſe right could be no 
other than that of Lord of the diftri&. 

SeRLo unwillingly accepted this donation, for he 
diſapproved of the foundation as made without his 
knowledge and conſent ; neither did he chooſe, though 
repeatedly ſolicited thereto by PETER, to ſupply it 
with Monks from his convent, on account of the great 

difficulties experienced by thoſe he had before ſent over 
into England. He therefore in a general chapter pro- 

| poſed that it ſhould be transferred to the Abbey of Ber.- 

' LaNnD in Yorkſhire ; which from its vicinity would be 
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better able to lend the neceſſary aſſiſtance required in 
its yet infant ſtate. This being agreed to, he acquainted 
PeTER therewith by letter . who, on the receipt, ſub- 
mitted himſelf and his little flock, being only two 


Monks and one lay-brother, to the delegated authority 
of the Abbot of BELLAN D: twelve Monks, with Jon x 


de KixncsToxN for their Abbot were forthwith ſent 
them from that houſe. 
Here this community underwent great hardſhips and 


miſery, not only from the ſmallno!s of their endowment 
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and the ſterility of their lands, but alſo from the un- 
wholeſomeneſs of the air and ſituation. In this diſtreſs 
they were relieved by the Abbot of BELLAND. 

Cox Ax ſon to ALAN RE, Duke of Ricaymond, 
pity ing their condition, greatly increaſed their revenues; 
and likewiſe, anno 1156, removed their monaſtery to a 
pleaſant and healthy valley by Eaſt Witton. This was 

done with the conſent of Ha RVE us the ſon of AK AR Is, 
the founder, and that of a chapter of the Ciſtertian 
order, both given in writing; wherein Hagvevus 
reſerved his right to the patronage of the Abbey, as well 
as to the prayers of the Monks, uſually offered up for 
the founder and his relations. He alſo ſtipulated that 
the bones of his father and mother ſhould be removed to 
an honourable place in the new ; monaſtery - which, 
hkewifſe, obtained the name of Joreval Abbey, equally 
applicable to its preſent and former ſituation. x 
| Tn this place the Monks erected a magnificent church 

and monaſtery; which, like moſt of thoſe of the 
Citltertian order, was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
At the diſſolution it was valued at four hundred and 
hfty-five pounds ten ſhillings and five-pence: Speed— 
two hundred and thirty- four pounds fifteen ſhillings and 
five-pence: Dagdale.— The fie in che thirty-ſixth of 
HzN R VIII. was granted to Marr Hew, EARL of 
Lexox and LADY MaRCARET his wife. 


The following remarkable letter, ſays Bux rox, in 
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his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Yorkſhire, ſhews what im- 
mediate care the viſitors took to demoliſh the monaſteries 
at their firſt coming into their hands. The doctor does 
not mention to whom it was written,“ Pleaſythe your j 
« lordſhip to be advertyſed, J have taken down all the \ 
lead of Jervaux, and made it into pecys of half fod- 
« ders, Which lead amounteth to the number of eighteen 
« ſcore and five fodders and a half, that were there be- 
fore; and the {aid lead cannot be conveit nor carried 


t until the next ſomre; for the ways in that countre are 
ce ſo foul and deep, that no caryage can paſs in wyntre. 
« And as concerninge the raiſing, and taking down the 
« houſe, if it be your lordſhip's pleaſure, I am minded 
« to let it ſtand to the next ſpring of the year; by rea- 
«« {on of the days are now ſo ſhort, it wolde be double 
* charges to do it now. And as concerninge the ſelling 
« of the bells I cannot ſell them above fifteen ſhillings 
« the hundred“; wherein I wolde gladly know your 
<« lordſhip's pleaſure, whether J ſholde ſell them after 
e that price, or ſend them up to London; and if they 
« be ſent up ſurely the caryage will be coſtly from that 


elt is worthy remark, that Bell Metal then eſtimated at 
Sſteen Ciillings per hundred weight, would now give three 
times the ſum, excluſive of the comparative value of money 
owing probably to the miſerable ſtate of our roads at that 
time, ſo adverſe to all kinds of tranſportation. 


The price of I.cad and ether metals were actuated in the 
Eke proportion. 
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e place to the water. And as for Bridlington, I have 
done nothing there as yet, but ſpayreth it to March 
next, becauſe the days are now ſo very ſhort; and 
from ſuch time as I begin, I truſt ſhortly to diſpatch 
ce it after ſuch faſhion, that when all is finiſhed, I truſt 
« your lordſhip ſhall think that I have been no evil 
« howſbound in all ſuch things as your lordſhip hath 
„appointed me to do. At York, this 14th day of 
« November, 1538, by your lordſhip's moſt bounden 
« beadman, | 
„RICHARD BELLYCYS.” 


The remains of the Abbey of Joreval ſtand three miles 
Eaſt of Middleham, and about two hundred paces to the 
left of the highway, leading from that place toMaſham 
they are not in their preſent ſtate very viſible from the 

road, the buildings reduced, and alſo intercepted by 

trees growing in the fences. The name 1s evidently of 
Norman extraction, its import fimply that of Euredale 
Abbey, being ſituated near the river Eure, antiently 
termed the Jor or Youre. = | 

The external wall or boundary, which cannot be lef 
than a mile in circuit, ſeems to have included paſturage 
for the accommodation of the Monks; a part of the 
North fence continues in its original form, and 15 now 
(1772) in tolerable preſervation, but the remainder 1s 
much diſmantled ; however the ſtones of the fence are 
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well bedded, and appear to have —— no little 
labour from the chiſſel. 

Of all che ruins to be ſeen in this part of the North, 
theſe have ſuffered the moſt complete demolition, con- 
| fidering the ample ſize of the building. The profuſion | 
of deep ivy that covers the walls, the bulbous-rooted 
trees, with their diſtorted trunks, iſſuing from the 
chaſms of the pile; the nodding fragments, and the 

already proſtrate heaps of matter every where inter- 
mixed with briars, thorns, and the moſt ſorrowful look- 
ing weeds, make the whole at once ſeemingly too 
melancholy even for the reſidence of bats and owls : 
while, on the one hand, you perceive the long depend- 
ing maſs crumbling to decay; on the other, you ſee the 
once elevated arch juſt emerging from the ſurface and 
ſinking to interment ; probably in a little time to be no 
more ſeen. 

The ſepulchral grounds allotted the Abbey, has con- 
ſiſted of two parts, for the inferior and ſuperior order of 
perſons; the firſt adjoining the Abbey is now a mea- 
dow ; the other of leſs dimenſions has been a ſquare 
within the building of about half an acre, and ſince oc- 
cupied as an orchard or garden, 

Here it was cuſtomary to bury in fone coffins, ſome 
of which have been through the avarice of farmers dig- 
ged up and converted into ſwine-troughs; whcre, 

n 
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among the bones and aſhes, were found cloth and rib- 
bands retaining their original colours. However, this 
violation of the only remaining furniture of the dead, 
hath been put a ſtop to by the more decent ideas of the 
gentleman who ſuperintends the eſtate; and there at 
preſent only appears the lid of one ſtone coffin above 
ground, now ſwerding over ; and on which are faintly 
traced the figure of an antique ſword, with this inſcrip- 
tion in antient characters but without a date: TumBa 
G1iLBERTI DE WaATOx. | | | 
| Neareft the road within the antient precincts of the 
Abbey, appears the gate-way and a few deſerted walls 
of a manſion, moſt probably erected from the ruins of 
the monaſtery. The greateſt part of the materials of 
this edifice was ſold about thirty years ago, by order of 
the then noble owner. Partly the ſame fate attended 
the Abbey, whoſe ſtones have been occaſionally em- 
ployed to erect fences, farm houſes, and the attendant 
conveniences; whilſt a part alſo has been appropriated 
to the repairs of the road; a perſon in the neiglbour- 
hood remembering to have ſeen the highway ſtrewed 
with fragments of inſcriptions; a miſerable proſtitution, 
the ſight of which would be ſufficient to draw tears 
from the eyes of an antiquary. 
Thus the traveller laments the mutilated ſeulptures 
of Greece and Rome, where the taſteleſs ſpoiler applies 


the venerable materials of the moſt conſummate art to 
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his own paltry erection; and that with ſuch unheeding 
diſregard as to invert the very ornament or legend once 
the glory of its age and country. 

The ruins of Jervaux Abbey, together with very 
large poſſeſſions contiguous to the Eure, belong to 
Lo RD Bruce, to whom it deſcended from the EaRL 
of AYLESBURY, now ſucceeded to the ſame title, 
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COVERHAM ABBEY, 
> 
COVERDALE 
NEAR 
MIDDLEHAM, VOoREKSsHIRE. 


THIS houſe is by Ducparz fiiled a Priory, but 
Tax N ER ſays it was an Abbey. The hiftory of its 
original foundation and removal hither is thus related 
in the Monaſticon, from a record kept in the tower of 
St. Mary's at Vork. . | | 

HELWESs IA the daughter and heireſs of RanuLyH 
DE GLANVILLE, a Baron and Chief Juſtice of England, 
in the reigns of HENRY II. and Ri HARD I. with the 
conſent of WaLLRan her ſon and heir then living, 
founded a Monaſtery of Canons of the Præmonſtra- 
tenſian Order, at Swayneby. She died the 11th day of 
March, in the year of Grace 1195, and her bones were 
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afterwards tranſlated from Swayneby and buried in the 
Chapter-houſe at Coverham ; but the firſt foundation at 
Swayneby was in the year of Grace 1190, as appears 


by the Bull of the Por E, CLEMENT UL. wy to the 
ſaid WILLIAM. 


RapvuLPenvs the ſon of Rog ER T, Lox of Mio- 
DLEHAM, brother and heir to WALLR AN, having many 
diſputes with the Canons of Swayneby removed them, 
and founded Coverham near Middleham, and granted 
them the Church of Coverham, with many lands and 
tenements, as appears by a fine paſſed in the Court of 3 1 
Kine Joan in the fourteenth of his reign. He died | if 
anno 1251, and was buried at Coverham. i} 
Tan N ER, ina note, jaſtly obſerves that this date of 
the foundation at Swayneby cannot be right, as the 
confirmations by HENRY II. of ſeveral grants made to 


* 


theſe Canons are recited in the charter of EDward III. 
and HENRY died anno 1189, he there fore places it 
indefinitely towards the latter end of the reign of that 
"© | | 
Of the private hiſtory of this Houſe very little is 
handed down, except that it was deſtroyed by the 
Scots, and that in the reign of HENRY VII. there were 
here twenty Canons. 


„ —— oy 
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By diverſe benefactions all whick are b and con- 
firmed by the charters of KING EDWARD III. printed 
in the Monaſticon, theſe Canons had in lands, tene- 
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ments, tythes, and other emoluments an annual revenue 
of 2071. 148. Sd. according to a valuation taken in 
May, 1535, by commiſſioners appointed by KING 


 Henxy VIII. nevertheleſs, as after deducting penſions 


and other expences the clear income was reduced to 
160l. 18s. 3d. it was included amongſt the leſter Abbies 


and ſurrendered into the King's hands in purſuance of 


an act of Parliament made in the twenty-ſeventh of his 
reign. In the thirty-eight of the ſame King, ſuch of 
the poſſeſſions as had been occupied by the Monks, 
amounting to one hundred and ninety acres and a half, 
were leaſed to one RaLyH CRor r, for 131. 195. 10d. 
in whoſe poſſeſſion it was A. D. 1557, the third and 
fourth of P41L1y and Maxx, when a commiſſion was 


jſſued to divers commiſſioners empowering them to ſell 


for ready money certain honours, caſtles, and manors, 
formerly in the poſſeſſion of religious houſes: in con- 
ſequence whereof 2 ſurvey of this Abbey was taken, 
and a particular account made out of the ſeveral pieces 
of land, with the annexed memorandum : „The pre- 
« miſſes are no parcel of the ancient demeſnes of the 
«© crown, the Ducni1es of LAN CAST ER and Corn- 
« wALL, and they lie not nigh any of the King's and 
Queen's Majeſties caſtles, manors, or houſes, where- 
*« unto their Highneſſes, have uſual acceſs. Item, The 


« premiſſes are well wooded, which is to be conſidered 


by your honours, What mines of coal or lead ate 
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« within the premiſſes is unknown to the auditor, and 
« touching other the commodities thereof, otherwiſe 
than is before declared, the record maketh no farther 
© mention, per me, | Antho. Rone, Auditor. 
Under this ſurvey and certificate the commiſſioners 
fold it, the 13th of May, 1557, to HuurRREY ORuE 
for 4191. 158. being thirty years purchaſe, at the rent 
of 131. 19s. 10d. In this ſale the lead and bells were 
excepted. | | 
The ruins of this Abbey ſtand on the North ſide of 
the river, or rather the rapid brook of Cover, which 
gives name to the Dale; a Dale, that whatever claim 
it may lay in ſome parts to tolerable cultivation, muſt 
be ſaid to ſuffer in the comparative view of ſize and 
beauty from its vicinity to the noble one of Wenſley- 
Dale. * 1 | 
The ſcanty remnants left of theſe detached ruins 
ſpeak ſaflicieatly the diſperſion of the materials which 
have been applied to various uſes. Yet however un- 
eligible the ſite of the old Abbey was, a former poſſeſſor 
of part of its ruins of the name of Wa ar, erected a 
a dwelling adjoining the ſpot, into whoſe motley walls 
have been introduced (not to ſay with what propriety) 
many of the ornaments, arms, and illegible inſcriptions 
of the ancient building. Dreary and limited almoſt as 
the grave, yet this ſituation thus found a ſecond patron ; 
2 ſituation that may be literally faid to weep; where 
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deadly hemlock and nightſaade grow, ſurrounded by 
alders, willows and various kinds of vegetation that 
court the gloom and rejoice in moiſture. 

The monaſtic ſtructures in this iſland have hom 
generally placed near the banks of rivers or on the 


ſea-ſhore, where fertility, health, and the pleaſures of 


the eye without the walls have been in ſome degree 
conſulted. What could induce the founder of this 
Abbey ts adopt a ſituation ſo miſerably forlorn is not 
eaſy to gueſs. Perhaps the ſable ſuperſtition of think- 
ing, that in proportion as we depreciate human nature, 
and voluntarily mortify ourſelves here, we ſhall be 


happy hereafter, might prevail. Such miſtaken notions 
ſeem to have obtained, in numerous inſtances, among 


the ſeverer orders of the Church on the Continent, where 
one not unfrequently ſees houſes of the religious on the 
deſert ſummits of the Pyrenees, the Alps, and Appenines, 
with other places of equal penance, exerciſing all thoſe 
ridiculous acts of extreme auſterity which a truly 
rational piety forbids us either to admire or imitate. 
HI fares it ſurely with thoſe gloomy ſouls, that always 
ſearch for the ſeeds of ſorrow and lamentation, to ſtrewa 
way with thorns and briers, already enough perplexed, 
and to which fleſh is naturally the heir; nor yet conſider 
this world with all its magnificent furniture, as the 
world of the Almighty to be enjoyed with innocence, 


vet with gladneſs of heart. Nor will the man, I truſt, 
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who looks upon this our univerſe as one of the temples 


of Omnipotence, in the open ſunſhine, be leſs a genuine 


yotary, than he who ſeeks obſcurity and likes to perceive 


| his exiſtence through the formleſs medium of clouds and 


darkneſs. | 

On a ſtone taken from the 1 which now forms 
a part of the late building, are the figures 741 ; but 
what this date has originally alluded to is left to con- 
jecture. In building ſome appendant conveniences were 
dug up a few years ago two ſtatues larger than life, 
habited in the armour of Knights Templars, in a cum- 
bent poſture, ornamented with foliage and animals; but 
in a ſtile almoſt too rude for the groſſeſt period of the 
Gothic apes, 


THE 
MONASTERY 
OF 
sr. A G AT H 4. 
NEAR _ 


RICHMOND, YorKksSHiRE, 


THE reſpectable looking ruins of St. Ac AT HA are 


pleaſantly ſituated near the Eaſtern ſide of the river Swale, 
beneath the little village of Eaſtby, about a mile Eaſt- 
ward from the town of Richmond, mutually command- 
ing the agreeable proſpects of each other. Conſidered 


as a ruin, and viewed as a pictureſque object from the 
ſurrounding eminences, the Abbey fills and gratifies the 
eye. Nor is it leſs ſtriking in its appearance on a 


nearer view, from a variety of incidents, as a ſubje& of 
moral contemplation ; for excluſive of the awful aiſle, 
the teſſelated pavement, and the hallowed altar, in com- 
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mon with other buildings of the like kind, being now 


become the lodgment of cattle or the doleful den o 
vermin. It is here that the murmur of the Swale, the 


| ſympathiſing elm with its withered branches, frequently 


the rooſt of ravens and other reputed birds of omen, 
with the contiguous church and burying-ground of 


Faſtby, ſtamp a character on the place, peculiarly ſuited 


to infpire the ſoothing ſentiments of elegy. 

The courteous reader will therefore be pleaſed to 
allow ſome ſmall indulgence to a ſighing bard, if in this 
place he attempts the ſlender tribute of an epitaph to 
the memory of his beloved friend, 


Near to this place, 
Sequeſtred from the world by choice, 
Though qualified for its moſt arduous ſcenes, 
Lived the diſcerning, prudent, ſincere, 
And conjugal *PORTIUS. 
With a mind unſullied by bigotry, 
With a heart replete with humanity, 
He was firmly attached to the dictates 
Of pure religion, whoſe Revealer 
| He venerated and adored. 
Rigidly juft in his intentions, he ever meant, 
Or practiſed truth with undeviating ardor, 


John Cloſe, Eſq; 


_  WENSLEY-DALE 3 
Familiar in the moral and natural ſyſtems of the world, 
Acco ding to generally received opinions, —_ 
He was profitably inſtructive. 
His favourite author, for he read liberally, was MiLTOx, 
| Whoſe works he delivered with uncommon 
Taſte and encrgy, as if his feelings and the Paradiſe 
He ſo well underſtood, were to be the | 
Harbingers of that happineſs, 5 
We fully confide, lie now inherits. 
He died on the 4th of April, 17) 2, of an impoſthume 
In his lungs, aged ſifty- one years. | 


Many internal ornaments of this Abbey, at its diſſolu- 
tion, were carried off to decorate both neat and diſtant 
Churches, and there now ſubſiſts a magnificent and curi- 
ouſly carved pew at Wenſley, the ſpoil of this Abbey, 
antiently belonging to the LoD ScRoors, of Bolton, 
with whom ST. AcaTHa ſeems to have been a 
favourite ſurine, though remote from his caſtle above 
twelve miles. On this work are ſtill legible, HEN Rx 


Log p Scroop, carved on the wood in the old church 


text writing, with inſcriptions too much broken to be 


now explained. About ten miles higher up the Swale, 
to the Weſt of Richmond, are ſituated on the oppoſite 
fide of the river diſtant about a mile and a half from 
each other, the Abbies of Merrick and Elleſton, being 
the laſt expuing monuments of that ſpecies of zeal in 
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the North-Weſt part of this country, but whoſe frag- 
ments are too inconſiderable to merit 2 deſcription 
either from the pen or pencil. 

The leafleſs Elm alluded to at St. Agatha, is now 
(1798) finally periſhed, ſo characteriſtic with the 
mouldering walls, was this feature of general decay, 
that che antiquary muſt lament its abſence, as a Ho 


loſt in the groupe, 
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Ne have recti ved a Letter from a TourIsT, which 
may ſupply many articles which do not fall in properly 
aii Poem, If the account aue here inſert affords 

s 24 zu/ement, it will, we hove, produce no pain. 


Wo 
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TY THE 
TOURIST. 
: ON my return from a Tour of the Lakes, by Penrith 
and Kirby Steven, we entered Wenſley-Dale, about 
ſeven miles from the laſt mentioned place, by a county 
bridge, half belonging to Weſtmoreland, and the other 
moiety to Yorkſhire, thrown over a deep chaſm, moſtly 


dry in ſummer, and is the diviſion in this place of the 


two diftricts, Above the bridge the boundaries are 
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arbitrary and irriguous ; each party claiming as poſ- 
ſeſſions in Weſtmoreland, the other in the county of Vork, 
many hundred acres of this diſputed ground; a caſe we 


believe common in many parts of the two kingdoms, 
more eſpecially where the land is barren. and no deciſive 
marks are thrown out, by nature or agreement, to aſcer- 
tain property. In mineral countries ſuch diſputes are 


of conſequence, as the ſubterraneous riches are an obje&, 


which require more preciſion. But in leſs valuable 
parts the mode of determining limits, is, if not otherwiſe 
marked, by what they term, as Heaven water deals. 
That is, as rain water ſhapes its courſe, ſo as to flow in 
contrary directions, which in fa plain or level ſurface is 
ſometimes adjuſted with difficulty. But the rule of 
vicinage to give and take in moderation, ſettles this 


point. 


A ſmall diſtance below the bridge are the ſources or 
ſprings of the two rivers Eure and Eden, bending their 
cources Eaſt and Weſt, and ſo near, that in a few minutes 


you may float a bouyant body at the ſame time, by 


Carlifle to the Iriſh Sea, and by Hull into what is 
uſually called, the German Ocean. 

In proceeding along the vale we come to the ſmall 
market town of Aſcrig, where the country becomes 


amuſive and intereſting. About three miles to the 


South, is a Lake of about two miles in circuit, which 
empties its ſuperfluous water into the Eure. Its ſitua- 
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tion between hills is very ſequeſtered, on 6558 banks 
was born the late eminent Phyſician Dr. Fothergil, 

well known in the metropolis where he practiſed. 
Semer water ſeems to be derived, quaſi, fe mare, an 


; expanſion of water, like tothe ſea itſelf, or as the F rench 
language would 1ay, /e mer. | 


It is of an oblong form and its more reedy and 
ſhallow for the f. pace of ſix or ſeven acres towards the 
North Welt part, but gravelly on every other fide: its 
| greateſt depth, fifteen yards, and the water clear, which 

meaſures a hundred and five acres at low water, When 
| not aſſiſted by floods. It contains trout of a large ſize, 
bream, roach, loach, minnows and the beſt of eels, and 
has its excit after paſſing in a contracted ſtream, into 
the Eure. The bream never riſes to the fly, is beſt at 
table when immediately caught, but is a coarſe fiſh, 
with many bones. | 

In ſevere weather the Lake is 3 reſorted to by 
all ſorts of aquatic birds, and wild ſwans. 

In the ſeaſon wild ducks & c. breed among the ruſhes 
and reeds, as was tragically experienced in the fate of 
an officer ſome years ago, who having ſhot a wild duck, 
at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, ſwam in to fetch his 
prey, but ſoon ſunk, whilſt a brother-officer, ſaw the 
cataſtrophe without being able to afford his companion | 
any relief. The deceaſed was a ſon of Six TrHomas 
DE VEIL, a Bow-ſtreet magiſtrate and predeceſſor in 
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